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Economy Norfolk, Va. 
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pound lots. Fine Stock of Bee Supplies 
SATISFACTION UNCONDI- Get our 1941 prices 
TIONALLY GUARANTEED. on your requirements. 
Write for complete price list Larger improved quarters with 
and shipping tags to plenty of free parking space on 
Plume Street. 
7 
Oscar H. Schmidt 
The A. |. Root Company 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. Phone 21750 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM Australian Beekeeping News 
Serving the beekeeping industry for ""Seutearn Wigataghese te the 
uarter century withou as p ce. ‘6 . 
athe forum for the thoughtful.” One year. Australasian Beekeeper” 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
stamp. any time. Inquire for International 
With Gleanings it poten a combination Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 
that covers the beekeeping field. lian) at your Post Office. 
Both magazines for one year, $1.75. Write now > ae Editor, P. ° 20 
West Maitland, New South Wales, 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM ae. 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Tex. 
AMERICAN 
y) Y $ l 5() 5 —. 
ear S * 4 > “7 Ri P { 
, , F AMERICAN 
American Bee Journal—monthly: published |—hCcrwe Bee JOuk NAL 


and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
and selling of honey. 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Only Lewis Hives are 


Rot Proofed 


All 10-frame Beeware bodies now ready for ship- 
ment have been rot-proofed—a new Lewis improve- 
ment that controls decay of all exposed wood parts and 
repels termites. This exclusive Lewis advantage is apia- 
| ry tested and equivalent to two coats of paint as a wood 
| preservative. One coat of oily paint is recommended to 
| prevent checking of wood grain but this rot-proof treat- 
ment permeates the wood and makes hives last years 
longer. As fast as possible in 1941 all Beeware bottoms, 
wood covers, metal cover rims and super shells will be 
supplied rot proofed at no additional charge. New manu- 
facturing facilities make this possible. 

Every dovetail in every Beeware body, super or 
cover is ready bored for nailing as are all slotted bot- 
tom bars in Lewis frames. No charge is made for these J 
exclusive Lewis features either. In addition you get the 
new metal frame rest which does not bend out of shape 
even after years of use. Some Lewis frames are lower 
in price than in 1940 as improvements made possible by 
new manufacturing facilities partly offset advances in 
j| lumber costs over last year. Be sure to ask for our 1941 
| Beeware catalog. 


Airplane view of enlarged Lewis plant at Watertown 





G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Branches: Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, New York.—1117 Jefferson St., 
Lynchburg, Virginia.—110 W. Main St., Springfield, Ohio.— 
214 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa. 
Write to our office nearest to you. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





Information from Producing Areas (last 
half of February). 


California Points: Southern California— 
The weather has been unsettled, with 
heavy rainfall in all areas. Temperatures 
also average above normal, and spring 
plants have been making rapid growth be- 
cause of the mild winter and the abundant 
rainfall. Spring vegetation is said to be 
several weeks in advance of normal and 
beekeepers are looking for a heavy nectar 
yield. Brood-rearing is stepping up rapidly 
and queens are reporte averaging 400 
eggs a day. Colonies have 3-4 frames of 
brood or more. Bees are gathering nectar 
and lien from wild mustard, wild turnip, 
eucalyptus, oxalis, and from widespread 
orange bloom. Oranges blossomed to some 
extent every month during the past year, 
and the main flowering period in 1941 will 
be early as buds are already showing 
white. In the hills buckbrush is yielding 
and sage is starting active growth. Several 
thousand colonies have been brought in to 
the orange groves from the Mountain 
States. In the Blythe area bees are working 
on cottonwood. Trading has been slow to 
moderate, with prices holding steady on 
practically all types and grades of honey. 
Offerings of Light Amber honey have been 
fairly liberal, with only limited demand. 
Sales by beekeepers reported in case lots 
or more, at Southern California delivery 
points, per Ib., Orange, Extra White, occa- 
sional small sale 5'%sc, White 412-45¢c; 
Sage, Extra White to Water White very few 
sales 514-512c, White 412-5c, very few 5'¢c; 
Sage-Buckwheat, Extra Light Amber $5.25- 
5.50 per case of 120 pounds, Light Amber 
$4.70-5.00 per case. Beeswax reported 
slightly weaker with prevailing offers to 
beekeepers ranging 19-22c, mostly 20-21c 
per Ib. for good quality yellow wax, and 
with offers on darker wax ranging 18-19c 
per Ib. delivered Los Angeles. 

Imperial Valley—Further rains have fall- 
en and desert plants should bloom more 
abundantly than usual. Bees have been 
active for the past two weeks, gathering 
increasing amounts of pollen and brood- 
rearing is developing, averaging 2 to 3 
frames per colony. Beekeepers continue to 
hold their honey and the heavy stocks 
still remaining on hand include some hon- 
ey from previous seasons. Few sales re- 
ported, beekeepers preferring to hold in 
the hope of higher prices later. Few small 
lot sales. Light Amber to Extra Light Am- 
ber Alfalfa reported at $3.80-3.90 per case 
of 120 pounds. 

Central California—Rain and _ unsettled 
weather have continued, with very few 
days of sunshine. The heavy rainfall at the 
close was accompanied by heavy winds 
in some sections. Rainfall to date is con- 
siderably above normal and the snow pack 
in the mountains assures ample irrigation 
water during the coming season. Mild 
temperatures accompanying the rains have 
resulted in early development of spring 
plants and prospects are favorable for an- 
other honey crop above normal in volume. 
Apricots and peaches will soon be in bloom 
and bees have been working on almonds, 
pepper grass and eucalyptus when weather 
permitted. Present prospects indicate that 
oranges may bloom two weeks earlier than 
normal. Bees are raising drone brood, and 
some strong colonies have drones hatching. 
Bees are very early and some colonies are 
near swarming strength. Trading has been 


light, due partly to the difficulty of moving 
honey because of the rainy weather. How- 
ever, beekeepers are offering remaining 
supplies freely. The market has held fairly 
steady. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or 
more, per Ib., delivered Bay Cities—Light 
Amber Cotton 314-312c; Light Amber Bean 
314-312c, some 334c per 1tb.; Light Amber 
Mixed Flowers 3-314c, some 312c; Amber 
Mixed Flowers 215-234c; Water White Or- 
ange 5-514c per Ib. Delivered Interior Val- 
ley Points—per Itb., Water White Sage 5'4- 
5!2ec per Ib.; Light Amber Mixed Flowers 
mostly 3c. Delivered Los Angeles per case 
of 120 pounds—San Joaquin Valley Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber Cotton-Al- 
falfa $4.00-4.25: Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber Spikeweed-Blue Curl $4.00- 
4.10. Sales at Country Points—per case of 
120 pounds, Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber Cotton-Alfalfa $3.80-3.90, Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa $3.80- 
3.85. 


Northern California—Rains have been 
general, with few days of sunshine, and 
precipitation to date exceeds normal by a 
substantial figure. Bees are in excellent 
shape with 3 to 6 frames of sealed brood, 
and when weather permits they work on 
almond, willow, filaree, mustard, eucalyp- 
tus, red wood, cypress, and cther sources. 
Hundreds of colonies have been rented for 
almond pollination at from 50c to $1.50 per 
colony. Trading has been light, with rainy 
weather interfering with demand and 
movement. Beekeepers have offered re- 
maining stocks freely as the prospect for 
a large crop of honey during the coming 
season has made the holding of honey into 
the next season less desirable. Beekeepers 
are reported to have liberal supplies of 
Thistle and Mixed Light Amber honeys 
remaining unsold. Sales by beekeepers in 
ton lots or more per Ib., delivered Bay 
Cities—-Star Thistle, Extra Light Amber to 
White 334-4c, occasional sales higher. Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber mostly 31!5c; 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 3-3!5c. Sales 
at country points—per Tb., 1 car White 
Thistle 334c: ton lot sales Thistle, Extra 
White 4',-4'4c, White 4-4!,c, Extra Light 
Amber 315-334,c: Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 314c. 


Beeswax has been steady, with 1ldtal 
buyers paying 21-22!5c per tb. for good 
yellow wax delivered Bay Cities: other 
sales 2012-21!4c per Ib. f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades- 


This period has been warmer than normal 
Though nights have been cold and frosty, 
days have been sunny and bees have been 
gathering considerable pollen from willow 


and filberts and some nectar also from 
chickweed, mustard, dandelion, and early 
fruits. 


SUMMARY—Temperatures have been 
sub-normal over most sections east of the 
Rocky Mountains, but above normal West 
of the Rockies. Precipitation was moderate 
to heavy over much of the South and ab- 
normally high in California. Added snow 
cover toward the close reported over much 
of the North. With much greater precipi- 
tation than normal over most of the coun- 
try, prospects are for a better nectar yield 
than usual and perhaps one of the best in 
years. Already the season is far advanced 
on the West Coast, and present prospects 
are that the main orange flow may be two 
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weeks earlier than normal. The condition 
of most colonies is much above that of a 
year ago, although beekeepers are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned about prospec- 
tive shortages of feed as apparently many 
colonies are getting light in_ stores. 
Throughout the upper tier of States also, 
concern is often expressed regarding the 
condition of many colonies which have not 
been able to have a flight for several 
months. A wide variation is reported in the 
condition of colonies handled for package 
bees and queens in the Southeast, but most 
colonies appear to be in good condition 
and brood-rearing is nearly up to normal. 
Orders for package bees and queens are 
reported satisfactory, though because of 
low prices of honey many beekeepers who 
would otherwise purchase packages are 
planning to rely on natural increase this 
season. 
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good and stocks of wholesale lots of honey 
are lessening throughout the country. Bee- 
keepers in the White Clover Belt are look- 
ing for a shortage of White honey before 
the season ends, but substantial to heavy 
supplies of Light Amber honey are still 
available in the Mountain States and in 
California. The market has a _ slightly 
stronger tone in parts of the East, but the 
darker grades of honey appear to be 
slightly weaker in the Far West, where 
some carry-over of honey darker than 
white in color is anticipated. Though slight 
price advances are possible, there appears 
to be little justification for the hope of 
many beekeepers that increased employ- 
ment and better business conditions result- 
ing from the Defence Program may sub- 
stantially increase honey prices. However, 
this condition may result in increased de- 
mand for honey, both locally and at whole- 


Local demand for honey continues fairly sale. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in March we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you now 
expect the remainder of the 1940 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1941 
crop is ready for market? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you 
think it will be? 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large 
lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per 
pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to gro- 
cers in case lots of (a) Extracted honey in 5-!b. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to con- 
sumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-1!b. pails or other retail packages in 
terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now 
moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 
6. What is the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as 
compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of 
the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and 
the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the per cent of winter loss to 
date (if any) in your locality? The answers received are tabulated as follows: 


1 2. 3 q S. 6 7 8 


1940 To To Con- Cond. Cond. Pct. 
Date carry- Large lots. Grocers. sumers. Move- honey of Wint. 
Mar. State. Name over. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Cb. ment. plants. colo. loss. 
5 B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 0 1015 70 90 Fair 100 100 15 
6 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 5 .0434 44 20 Fair 120 80 15 
6 C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 10 .04 Fair 125 100 2 
5 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 30 37 3.00 45 17 Slow 100 100 1 
11 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 0 .75 450 1.00 .27 Fair 100 125 
5 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 04 35 50 Fair 100 100 
3 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 50 .65 Fair 100 100 2 
6 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 0 50 .60 Fair 100 100 3 
3 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 20 .041, 200 40 225 50 .12', Slow 90 90 5 
3 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 10 40 3.00 50 18 Slow 100 100 0 
3 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 5 45 3.00 65 15 Slow 90 100 
4 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 .0514 Rapid 110 110 0 
3 N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 0 4.75 27 Slow 100 100 
6 C-Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 60 4.00 .75 .20 Fair 90 90 0 
10 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 0 .05 36 44 17 Fair 125 75 
6 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 5 .0514 2.50 .35 45 18 Fair 100 80 
8 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 100 
8 W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 0 .05 42 55 .16 Rapid 90 80 6 
5 S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 0 .05 35 45 15 Fair 100 100 
4 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 40 250 50 18 Slow 100 100 
11 W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 0 .05 37 240 49 .14 Fair 100 85 
5 W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 0 45 4.00 65 .20 Fair 100 100 0 
9 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 06 50 65 .20 Fair 95 
2 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 5 0614 Fair 100 100 
2 SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 0 .06 60 75 .20 Fair 100 90 
2 E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) 0434 30 ae Fair 
4 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 50 .65 Fair 100 100 
5 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 45 65 18 Fair 100 85 
7 C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) 20 50 .60 Slow 100 90 
3 W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 .10 Fair 98 75 5 
6 NE-S. D. (L. A. Syverud) 0 35 2.40 39 .13 Fair 100 90 
8 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 0 .0415 37 45 .12 Fair 95 90 
5 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 75 Slow 100 100 
8 E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0 1.00 Slow 90 100 0 
5 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 10 45 55 Fair 110 100 2 
4 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 45 55 Fair 110 100 
4 N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 10 37 49 Fair 100 100 5 
4 W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 3.70 604.13 .85 .25 Fair 95 100 
5 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 0 0415 35 40 1215 Fair 50 100 2 
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UNCAPPING PLANES 


STEAM or ELECTRIC 


At the recent Michigan Winter Bee ee. two 
leading honey producers volunteered the info 
tion, that they were decidedly pleased with the 
Uncapping Planes purchased the past season. 

P verdict of those that use the 
Plane for a half day, to get accustomed to its good 
fast work. The Uncapping Plane operation is a 
pulling motion, while the Uncapping Knife is a 
sawing motion. It is restful to change off where 


This is the genera 


there is a lot of work to be done. 


A 
For sale by numerous supply houses and dealers 


and now manufactured by 


rma- 





A. G. WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











FREE 


descriptive circular on any 
magazine listed. 


MORE PROFIT ... MORE PLEASURE 
will be yours if you receive each month 
the publication that caters to your hob- 
by or special interest. 
These magazines keep you informed, 
give you ideas, put you in touch with 
others who have the same interest that 
you have. All are monthlies. 
Per Year 
$ .25 Poultry Item 

Leghorn World 

Plymouth Rock Monthly 

Rhode Island Red Journal 
Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
Dixie Farmer 

50 American Turkey Journal 

50 Pacific Poultryman 

550 Sou. Calif. Rancher 
1.00 The Pacific Fancier 

75 American Farm Youth 

1.00 American Bee Journal 
1.00 Beekeepers’ Item 
1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
1 
1 
1 


NOnNNN 
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550 American Pigeon Journal 
00 American Rabbit Journal 
00 Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, etc.) 
50 Rabbit Monthly (comm.) 
1.00 Standard Rabbit Journal 
100 American Fur Breeder 
2.00 Amer. Natl. Fur & Market Journal 
1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 
50 Dairy Goat Journal 
1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 
2.00 Goat World 
1.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
100 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
1.00 Sheep Breeder 
1.00 The Sheepman 
50 Wool Sack (wool growers) 
1.00 Milking Shorthorn Journal 
1.00 American Cattle Producer 
Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail and your 
subscription is started at once. Send 
check, money order, bill, coin or stamps. 
SEND NO MONEY: Send us your order 
on a postcard and we will bill you for 
it if you prefer. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB La Grange, Ill 
= 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 








To New York State 
Beekeepers: 


An independent dealer in beekeepers’ 
supplies once told us, “I sell other 
makes of foundation to customers who 
want something cheap but use Root’s 
3-PLY exclusively in my own apiary”. 
You, too, can save the trouble of weed- 
ing out sagged, crooked, broken or 
atched up combs by using Root’s 3- 
LY for your brood and extracting 
combs and the saving will pay many 
times over the slight extra original cost 
of 3-Ply. 

If you have beeswax that you want 
made into Root’s foundation, we have a 
special plan that will save you money. 
Write for particulars. 


Don’t forget we render old combs and 
cappings. 


Why not give us a chance to quote on 
your complete beekeeping requlie- 
snents? 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 











Labels for Your Honey 


Write for our Catalog 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 














SAVE MONEY on Farm, Poultry, 
Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, 


Barbed Wire, Paints, Steel and As- 
phalt Roofing, Hay Tools, Stock Feed- 
ers and Founts, Poultry Supplies and 
other farm needs! WEPAY FRreiant. 


it, Write today for new low Be 
ii ITSELMAN BROTHERS 


x 
Hi Dept. 21 Muncie, indiana, 
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Until someone gets up something 
better, this is the best wired foun- 
dation made. 

As pictured at right it is made for solid 
bottom-bar frames. For the split bottom- 
bar frames the wires extend to the bot- 
tom of the sheet. 7 sheets to the Ib. for 
standard size Hoffman frames. $45.00 
per 100 Ibs. 


F. KNORR & CO., Del Mar, Calif. 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign | 
| 
_ | 


Bee shipments will start promptly this 
year from our own Louisiana Apiaries. 
























April Ist 
— 2-Ib. swarms with queens $2.00 
Trade Mk. Reg. 3-Ib. swarms with queens . $2.50 


U.S. Pat. Off. , , 

; Write for circular and discounts on 10 so 

. a = more swarms. Queens—young and purely 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man mated mailed daily from Paducah. 


50c each; 10 for $4.50 postpaid. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 

















PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


2 ae Lotz Quality 


Washington, D. C. SECTIONS 


THE BEST MONEY CAN BUY— 


Beeswax |||......7He 


of successful experience they 


have been perfected in every pos- 
a nte sible way. 
} e e @ Because they are made of 


the finest quality material avail- 























able. 
We pay the highest prices for e@ @ @ Because, regardless of 
good yellow beeswax. their quality, they are reasonably 
Write for prices and tags. priced. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER NOW! 
{ We also have some openings for Bee- A complete line of other bee sup- 
é keepers who wish to become Dealers. plies will be found in our 1941 


Write for Particulars. 


W.T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
Falconer, N. Y. 


catalog. Write for your free copy. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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wei” UST LIKE FINDING 
MONEY 


Trade Mk. Re When you see my catalog you will 
U. S. Pat. Off. immediately recognize that it is 


, ‘4 the catalog to order from in 1941. 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


See page 19 for WIRED FOUNDATION with spring steel wires. 
23 for BEE HAT—only 47c Each. 
31 for CAPPING MELTER—only $5.00 Each. 


34 for HONEY HEATER with spring bottling valve—only 
$7.50. 


Never before were you ever offered such fine equipment for so little 
money. A penny postal will cause us to rush a copy to you. 


THE WALTER 1. KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
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Beckeepers American 
Best Honey 
FENG scmeacens..  INSUITULE 


at Madison, Wisc. 


See page 249 for “Institute News Notes” by Mrs. Grace and be 


sure to read every word and digest it. 


Help yourself by helping the Institute. Send remit- 


tance to American Honey Institute, Madison, Wisc. 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE—1500 shallow frames, $30.00. 
Never unpacked. WALTER BANY, Elgin, 
Minnesota. 


ONE 75c three-band Italian queen free to 
every new customer. L. H. Wagoner, Elon 
College, M. C. 


60 COLONIES BEES, 10-frame double 
hives with extracting equipment. Never had 
disease. Priced to sell. Philip Johll, Route 
2, La Crosse, Wis. 

HIGH GRADE BEES in standard eight 
and ten frame hives, at reasonable price. 
Guaranteed no disease. George Schilling, 
State Center, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies bees with com- 
plete equipment. Bees never had disease. 
Also available to purchaser, 2 bee locations 
where bees were kept on M.53, 60 miles 
north of Detroit. A. Tennenhouse, 12243 
12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 


BeesQueens 























2-Ibs. bees with queen, ....... $2.00 
3-Ibs. bees with queen, ....... 2.50 
Young laying queens, each ...._ .60 


J. F. MceVAY, Jackson, Ala. 
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Strongest 
Frame Wire 


Made special for us. Twice as strong 




















as wire sold ordinarily for wiring 
| frames. All brood frames must be 
| ; ; 
wired horizontally. 
| 14-Tb., 15c; % b., 23c; 1 Ih., 42c. 


5 pounds, $1.80. 
Postage Extra. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 








LOW PRICES FOR 1941 


on the finest bee supplies, and foundation made. Send for our price list. Ship us 
your old comb and cappings for rendering into wax. Let us work your wax into 


comb foundation. This means quite a savings to you. We are always buying bees- 
wax, also extracted or comb honey. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Solicit 
Subscriptions 


Amonjz, Your 
Beekeepin3, 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable persons. 
However, we still have a few locali- 
ties where the right person can se- 
cure a number of subscriptions. 
Write for sample copies. 
Give references. 


Circulation Manager 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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Root Quality 
Séétions 


4 Things to Remember 


Ist: Root Rounded V-Groove at the 
corners permits folding without 
breaking. 

2nd: Dovetailed corners hold tight. 

3rd: Root dimensions are exact. 


4th: Fine lumber—Carefully sorted, ex- 
pertly polished. 


Prompt shipment from ample 
stocks 


The A. |. Root Company of lowa 


Council Bluffs, lowa 











ROOTS Goods 
in Michigan 


—Root’s Mail Order Grade Hives 
Send for special new low 
prices. 

—Three-Ply Foundation 
Quantity rates on the larger 
orders. 

—Sections 
Both Mail Order Grade, and 
Standard Grade. 

—Honey Extractors 
Root Extractors are the best. 
Top prices paid for clean 
beeswax. 

Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
Lansing, Michigan 








BEE SUPPLIES 


PROSPECTS 


are better now than in twenty years for a South Texas bumper honey 
crop. We are ready to serve you with ROOT Quality Bee Supplies, 
Foundation, and Containers. See our New Catalog back cover page for 
low prices on Commercial Grade Bee Supplies. 


The A.1. Root Company of Texas 


San Antonio, Texas 


BEE SUPPLIES 








24-Hour 


Service 
ee 


BEE SUPPLIES 





Get Our 1941 Prices 


HEADQUARTERS 


For 3-Ply Foundation, Quality Hives, Triple- 
Locked Corner Frames, Sections, Veils, 


Smokers, etc. 


See Your Root Dealer 


A. l. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 
121 N. Alabama St. 
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Will speed up and reduce ex- 
tracting costs, especially import- 
ant with low price honey. 


Honey producers using our 
equipment have honey house ex- 
tracting costs at less than 10c 
per 100 pounds, figuring labor 
@ 40c per hour. 


TEN different styles and sizes 
of extractors offered, to suit the 
capacity of your production, 
whatever it may be. Smaller 
sizes supplied for hand or mo- 
tive power. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S. A. 











ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


What is important now— 


PRODUCTION 


People everywhere will want foods. Let 
us produce—then contribute to the 

sales promotion program and keep hon- 
ey high on the crest of large demand. 
This is our opportunity to greatly en- 
large the use of honey. 


Will you profit? Are you prepared with 
knowledge of better beekeeping and 
with needed supplies? 


Root Quality Supplies will be cheapest 
in long use. Root service will respond 
quickly. 


Write us about your needs. Let us —_— 
on your list. Ask for Roots 1941 catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 WEST HURON STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 




















Eighty-five 
Per Cent 
of Nectar Lost 


Do you know that eighty-five per 
cent of the nectar is not gathered 
each year? Have you what you 
need for a maximum honey crop? 
Get our quotation on your season’s 
needs. We sell at factory prices 
and save you freight. Orders 
shipped the day they are received. 
Special discounts on your quantity 
purchases. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


12 W. 2I1st. St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Perfect 
Comb 


after Twenty 
Years 






If you want to see a comb that I know to be 
old, here is one I am sure has been in use 
twenty years. I have many from one to 
twelve years old, but this one is really an 
old timer. I have used thousands of pounds 
of Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation and I 
find it not only saves me time but the 
combs I get from it stand up in use and can 
take the swing of the extractor without 
damage. 

J. D. Beals 

Minnesota 


For Everlasting Combs 
Use Dadant’ s Crimp-Wired Foundation 


You, too, will look with pride on your combs many years after they are 
drawn out. With Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation you get combs that 
hold steadily to their job of service as brood combs; as honey combs; 
through extraction after extraction; through heat or cold; through rough 
handling and migration, saving you money every year of their life. Long 
after less sturdy combs have been rendered useless by the severe demands 
of modern honey production, these everlasting combs will still be doing 
their bit to reduce the cost of your beekeeping. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Foundations 


Crimp-wired—Plain—Surplus 
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The Importance of Good Pollination 


By Percy H. Wright 


The gain to 
orchardists of ef- 
fective pollina- 
tion has long 
been known, but 
every concrete 
instance that 
comes to atten- 
tion is of value 


alike to fruit 
men and _  0bee- 
keepers. 

In the Prog- 


ress Report of 
the Dominion 
Horticuilturist, 
issued from Ot- 
tawa, Canada, 
for 1931-’33, we 
find the account 
of an investiga- 
tion into apple 
pollination that 
seems to be to 
justify a wider 
publicity than it 
can obtain in the 
official publica- 
tion. It is known 
that occasional- 
ly two varieties 
will make very 
poor inter-pol- 
linators. For in- 
stance, the bul- 
letin definitely 
states: ““‘Wagen- 
er has proved to 
be an effective 


pollinator for Grevenstein and Blen- 
heim an ineffective pollinator.” 

it appears, conclude 
that an apple tree has been effective- 
ly pollinated by counting the blos- 
soms set. There is also the number 
of seeds per fruit to consider. Vari- 
ous mishaps occur to the fruits hav- 


One cannot, 





When the wild plum trees bloom in early 
spring, the bees start their work at gathering 
the new crop of honey. 


ing only one 
seed, or only 
a few _ seeds. 


To quote: “The 
number of seeds 
per apple, which 
is taken as an 
index of effec- 
tiveness of pol- 
lination, was di- 
rectly related to 
the presence of 
moldy core.” 
Again, in giv- 
ing the _ results 


of an experi- 
ment with “‘tent- 
ed” trees, we 


read that low 
seed content (or 
poor pollina- 
tion) had a high 
correlation with 
fruit drop. Data 
was taken com- 
paring trees of 
good, medium, 
and poor. pol- 
lination with 
amount of drop. 
“The July drop 
was followed by 
another drop 
early in  Sep- 
tember, imme- 
diately ‘before 
the fruit was 
ready for mar- 
ket. This drop 


was most severe on the ineffectively 
pollinated trees, less severe on the 
open-pollinated tree, and very light 
on the effectively pollinated tree.” 
Ordinarily, if the owner of an or- 
chard finds that he is not getting ef- 
fective pollination with the varieties 
he has, he must graft scions of still 
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other varieties (which will be effec- 
tive pollinators) into the tops of his 
trees, so as to get adequate supplies 
of pollen sooner than by planting 
young trees of the same varieties. To 
gain an immediate result, he may tie 
branches of the chosen sorts, in full 
or nearly full bloom into the heads 
of his trees, and thereby aid in pol- 
lination. However, the Station at 
Kentville, Nova Scotia (where these 
experiments were carried out), used 
a different and more ingenious meth- 
od. That was the method of hand 
collection of pollen and its distribu- 
tion by the agency of bees. 

“A bee pollen-coater is simply a 
narrowed extension to the beehive 
entrance. A wall is constructed in 
this extension to hold pollen for its 
complete width. The depth, with the 
pollen in, is just sufficient to allow 
bees to walk over the pollen to get 
in and out of the hive.” 

Hives equipped with these pollen- 
coaters were put under tented trees 
and were also used in an isolated or- 
chard. The first and more exact of 


these experiments we need not 
quote, since the open-air test was 
the more spectacular and yielded 


similar results. Evidently a fruit man 
in communication with the Station 
owned an orchard which was exact- 
ly what was needed to give the test 
its practical application. 

This orchard was composed of 
Blenheims and Rhode Island green- 
ings, and these alone, We are not told 
that these two varieties are incom- 
patible, or poor pollinators of each 
other, but it seems hard to resist the 
conclusion that 
they were so 
in effect, under 
the prevailing 
local conditions. 
Whatever the 
reason for the 
poor pollination, 
this orchard had 


Pear orchard 
in bloom. 
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been giving consistently poor crops, 
and the experiment showed con- 
clusively that poor pollination was 
responsible. 

“This orchard is isolated from oth- 
er orchards and in nine years had 
produced only very light crops 
though blooming heavily. The owner 
set the average crop at ten barrels 
per acre per year.’ That is, for the 
five acres, fifty barrels. 

The pollen was collected, charged 
up at 36c per gram, and supplied in 
sufficient quantity to allow three 
grams per hive per day. One hive of 
bees was allowed for each acre, 
and they remained three days in the 
orchard, during the time of full 
bloom. The total cost of the pollen 
was $16.20. 

Now for the results: “Bee activity 
was marked throughout the period 
and bees were found working the 
trees. The set was good. A final crop 
of 324 barrels of Rhode Island Green- 
ings and 128 barrels of Blenheims 
was obtained.” 

A gain of 402 barrels! An increase 
of over eight-fold! 

The report concludes modestly: 

“This may be taken as an indica- 
tion that the bee pollen-coater is ef- 
fective. However, the weather was 
ideal for pollination during the en- 
tire bloom period, and more exten- 
sive data are necessary before final 
conclusions are reached.” 

Evidently to attempt to “run” an 
orchard without provision for ade- 
quate pollination is like trying to 


run an engine without oil. 
Moose Range, Sask. 
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Winter Brood-rearing 


By C. A. Jamieson 


Assistant (Research) Bee Division, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada 


The question of whether winter 
brood-rearing is normal and if so, de- 
sirable, has been given considerable 
discussion in the bee journals dur- 
ing recent months. It is not my in- 
tention to state an opinion until con- 
siderably more information is availa- 
ble but rather to report upon recent 
examinations of three colonies at 
Ottawa. 

During the morning of February 
14 two colonies wintering outdoors 
and one colony wintering in a cellar 
were examined. Brood was found in 
all three colonies. The following ta- 
ble indicates the approximate size of 
each brood nest, colony strength in 
the fall, year queen was reared, and 
the probable date brood-rearing com- 
menced. 


sulation consists of 3 inches of shav- 
ings in the hive proper and 3 inches 
of straw on the sides of the lift with 
about 4 inches on top. It also has a 
full width bottom entrance and pro- 
vision for the escape of moisture 
through the packing at the top. On 
opening this hive the packing sur- 
rounding the food chamber was 
found to be very damp. The bees 
were not clustered but spread out 
over the combs. The brood was lo- 
cated in the bottom chamber on three 
frames. There was considerable 
capped brood and a few of these cells 
on examination showed pupae with 
well developed head parts of a pur- 
plish color. This colony has a normal 
aw of pollen in the lower cham- 
er. 


Colony Framesof Year Queen Where Relative size Probable Date _ 
No. Bees in was reared Wintering of brood nest Brood-rearing 
the Fall Commenced 
311 | 9 1939 Outside 18 sq. inches | Feb. 2 
312 8 1939 | Outside | 136 sq. inches | Jan. 30 
210 | 7 | 1940 | Cellar 64 sq. inches | Feb. 2 


Colony No. 311 is wintering in a 
one-story permanently packed hive 
with 1 inch of rock wool as insula- 
tion. It is also covered with approxi- 
mately 5 inches of well crusted snow. 
This hive has a bottom entrance that 
is approximately 1x8 inches; up- 
ward ventilation is provided through 
the top packing. The bees were in a 
tight cluster covering about 4% 
frames. There was_ considerable 
moisture on the floor-board but not 
immediately below the cluster. The 
brood consisted of eggs, open larvae 
but only two cells were capped. One 
of the capped cells was examined to 
determine its approximate age. As- 
suming that the cell examined was 
the older, brood-rearing commenced 
on or about February 2. Another 
point of interest about this colony is 
that it has no pollen reserve. When 
the hive was prepared for winter 
ten new well-capped combs of light 
honey were placed in the brood 
chamber, hence it is extremely 
doubtful if brood-rearing can be 
continued until new pollen is availa- 
ble. 

Colony No. 312 is also wintering 
in a permanently packed hive and 
has a shallow food chamber. The in- 


Colony No. 210 wintering in the 
cellar has a shallow food chamber. 
The colony was taken from the cel- 
lar and placed outdoors for a few 
minutes before being examined. The 
brood, located on two frames in the 
food chamber, consisted of many 
capped cells. Those cells examined 
contained pupae in the early stages. 

The temperature was registering 
35° F. at the time these colonies were 
opened and a heavy layer of snow 
covered the yard to a depth of 26 
inches. The weather so far this win- 
ter has been about average for this 
locality. During January below-zero 
temperatures were recorded on 15 
days, the lowest being —25° F. 

Close observations have been made 
on all colonies but so far no abnor- 
mal activity has been observed in 
the three colonies examined. 

Since the above was written a 
further examination of Colony No. 
312 was made on February 21. The 
brood nest had been considerably ex- 
panded and a few young bees had 
emerged which indicates that brood- 
rearing had at least commenced as 
early as January 30. The latter were 
marked with a special paint for fu- 
ture identification. 
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There’s Youth in a Package of Bees 


By Grant D. Morse 








If you have never purchased a 
package of bees and nurtured it to 
maturity, try it this spring. You will 
have the time of your life doing it. 
If you have done it before—even if 
you own a goodly number of adult 
colonies—order at least one new 
package and experience again the 
thrill of caring for it until it comes 
to full growth. 

A package of bees is something 
like an infant. An infant, whether it 
be a human child, or a puppy, a kit- 
ten, a squab, or some other, has most 
of its life ahead of it. Just to possess 
something that has most of life ahead 
of it is invigorating—rejuvenating. 
Few people prefer to grow old. The 
search for an elixir potent enough to 
renew or preserve youth has not 
ended. The thousands who annually 
drink of the waters of the Fountain 
of Youth at St. Augustine, Florida, 
joke at their act, but many of them 
subconsciously hope, as did Ponce de 
Leon, that some respite from the 
merciless daily march to old age and 
decay may thereby come to them. 

I have always found a nucleus of 
honeybees—and a package of bees 
is a nucleus—infinitely more attrac- 
tive than a full-grown colony. Of 
course, attractiveness is not a char- 
acteristic in which all practical peo- 
ple are interested. But the dickens 
with practicality!—(at least for the 
moment). All of us are far more im- 
practical than we like to admit. If 
we were not, we would never take 
a walk in the moonlight, or notice 
the color of a woman’s hair, or go 
fishing. 





Have You Had the Satisfaction 
of Starting with a Package of 
Bees and Building It into a 


Thriving Adult Colony? 


After all, the pleasant experience 
of nurturing a package of bees is not 
mere romance, because even the sea- 
soned commercial beekeeper finds he 
must occasionally start new colonies 
to replace the ones that have fallen 
by the wayside. The experience 
gained is, therefore, of value. 

A Package of Bees is Easier to 

Handle 

A package of bees, like other 
young things, is usually easier tc 
handle than an adult colony. A pack- 
age should consist largely of young 
bees. They sting less than adult bees. 
A package has fewer guards. It is 
the guards of an adult colony that 
commonly do most of the stinging. 

A package of bees, like many oth- 
er young things, such as _ kittens, 
squabs, etc., may be located in a 
new home, and may be expected to 
remain, and like it. This is not so 
easy to accomplish with a mature 
colony. Nor is the investment so 
great for a package as for a mature 
colony, and consequently if the ven- 
ture fails the loss is not so great. Fur- 
thermore, starting with a package is 
like starting with anything else new, 
for example, a new car; there need 
be no old combs, no drone cells, no 
worn-out parts. 

Some Precautions to Take and Some 
Suggestions to Follow 

The following paragraphs cannot 
encompass all the details of care for 
a package (for that, see the A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture) but here 
are some highlights suggested out of 
the writer’s own experience. 
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Order your package (or packages) 
early. Send your check or money 
order to a reputable packager and 
tell him when you want the shipment 
to arrive. If possible, send the order 
and payment a month or more in ad- 
vance of the desired date of ship- 
ment. 

Prepare yourself fully to care for 
the shipment of bees when it arrives. 
If you are a beginner, read up on 
bees. Be certain you are equipped 
with a good bee veil, a smoker and a 
new hive, with frames filled with 
full sheets of worker comb founda- 
tion. 

Before attempting to install your 
package of bees in their new quar- 
ters, make certain to quiet them by 
feeding generously with sugar syrup 
consisting of equal parts water and 
sugar. A good way to avoid burning 
the sugar when mixing it is to boil 
the water first, then, after removing 
the boiling water from the fire, stir 
in the sugar until it is thoroughly dis- 
solved. The warm syrup may be fed 
to the bees by painting it on to the 
wire screen of the bee shipping cage 
with a brush until the bees are well 
filled. 

When the bees are installed in 
their new home, it is well to make 
sure, if the package container or bee 
shipping cage is temporarily placed 
in the hive, that they are so manip- 
ulated as to avoid their remaining in 
the shipping cage. The beginner 
should realize that the shipping cage 
has become home to the bees while 
in transit. Consequently, the queen 
is loath to leave it and if precau- 
tions are not taken to prevent it, the 
bees will begin to build new comb 
within the container rather than 
adopt the space within the hive out- 
side the shipping cage as new head- 
quarters. Some devices that will 
avoid this situation are: (1) Shake 
all the bees out of the shipping cage 
into the hive, not violently, of course, 
else the queen may be hurt. (2) If 
the cage, after cover and feed can are 
removed, is placed in the hive tem- 
porarily remove most of the bees and 
the queen. About five frames are re- 
moved temporarily to make room for 
the bee shipping cage. (3) If circum- 
stances make it undesirable to shake 
the bees out of the cage into the hive 
immediately, the colony should be 
inspected within a reasonable time 
to make sure the bees have left the 
cage and established themselves on 
the frames. 

If the weather is cold, it is desira- 
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ble to restrict the space within the 
hive which the bees are to occupy. 
There are several reasons for this. 
For one thing a small colony of bees 
cannot easily keep warm in a large 
space. Also, a large space compels 
a small colony to sacrifice strength 
and effort in sealing cracks, and 
guarding large areas from the rav- 
ages of robbers, ants, moths, and 
other enemies. 

The entrance to the hive of a 
young colony should be kept re- 
stricted to a very small space for the 
same reasons as stated above, that is, 
for heat conservation, and protection 
from the ravages of enemies. 

I have found a nucleus box, that is, 
a small hive, just large enough to 
hold four or five frames, an ideal 
beginning home for a package colo- 
ny. It is not at all difficult to trans- 
fer a colony of bees from such a box 
to a standard hive as soon as the 
bees require more space. When that 
time arrives merely set the box 
aside, place the new hive on the old 
foundation, gently transfer’ the 
frames and shake out the few bees 
remaining in the box and the life of 
the colony will be normal in a very 
short time. 

If the owner of a package colony 
desires to stimulate the nucleus to 
make rapid growth and progress, it 
is well to provide it with food, rather 
than leave it to the task of gathering 
its own food supply. The reasons are 
rather obvious: Bees released from 
the rigors of gathering nectar may 
bend their efforts to preparing the 
cells for the queen’s eggs, gathering 
pollen for the baby bees, and feed- 
ing the young. The queen can pro- 
duce no more new members of the 
colony than the cooperation of the 
workers makes possible. My observa- 
tion of bees compels me to assert, 
however, that, as with men, a nucle- 
us that has to rustle for its own food 
will work harder and for longer 
hours than an adult colony that has 
a surplus. If you think I am wrong, 
contrast the activity of a nucleus with 
that of an adult colony, particularly 
during a non-honey flow period. Al- 
lowance must be made, of course, in 
such comparisons for the difference 
in population of the two types of 
colony. 

There is much more to the job 
than is outlined here, but finding 
part of it out for yourself has its 
compensations. But if you like to see 


a new unit grow, buy yourself a 
(Continued on page 269) 
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The Busy Beesness Man 
By W. E. Griswold 
A New York City Man Enjoys His Week-Ends with Bees 


Bees have been in my bonnet for 
30 years literally. I am over forty 
and what they call a busy executive. 
Here in Manhattan hobbies and 
week-ends in the country are almost 
a necessary part of life, yet danger- 
ous, if overdone, and too strenuous, 
especially to that large group of us 
who have been drawn to New York 
from farming and small towns all 
over the country. 

So, I checked up on a few of life’s 
disappointments. 

Four years ago, concerned over the 
trend of my waist-line, and the first 
gray hairs, mindful also of the num- 
ber of men of my own age with fal- 
tering ‘‘tickers’’, or on sippy diets 
with Manhattan nerves or stomach 
ulcers, I discovered in the depths of 
my childhood memories a disturbing 
regret at not having finished a bee- 
keeping venture I began in my east- 
ern Ohio, small hometown, back in 
1912. That regret had arisen to tor- 
ture me in moments of reminiscence 
for years. I never got over the kidding 
I took from two older brothers when 
all six of my hives absconded one 
torrid July afternoon—that is, I nev- 
er got over it until recently. 

I can now report the pressure of 
that complex is relieved. I’m back 
with the bees, albeit only on week- 
ends and only 15 hives, but, with a 
lot of satisfaction and other benefits. 

It was my father who had required 
all four sons to have a serious after- 
school hobby and required me, in 
particular, to keep bees. He had made 
me study everything in the public 
library relating to bees for a whole 
year. He took me to visit with two 
or three old-time beekeepers. Then, 
he ordered the hives. Receiving that 
shipment and setting up the hives 
was one of the high points of my 
short-pants’ days. 

But it seems I still made a colossal 
fundamental error in trying to keep 
bees in a sealed room in the attic 
with a gable window as a general 
entrance. Under the slate roof, their 
combs melted in a record-breaking 
heat wave. All caught the contagion 
of one swarm and departed. None 
settled lower than the tallest elm. 
All was lost! Ridicule was poured on 
me. Even my father agreed I should 


give them up. The back yard was not 
available for starting over. 

Then came the interruption of col- 
lege, war service, and that long ad- 
justment period thereafter until that 
day four years ago when I found 
my “white collar’ getting uncom- 
fortably tight. I decided to do some- 
thing about it besides golf, theatres, 
and “Sundays at home’”’—something 
to take off the tension and slacken 
the pace. 

And so we went to the country. 
A nice little house on a going farm 
with 31 acres of old, worn-out farm 
land adjacent, located in western 
New Jersey, just before you get to 
the foothills of the Poconos and the 
Water Gap. Sure, there are Dude 
Ranches there, too. 

Technically, I suppose, a_ social 
worker would call what I am doing 
occupational therapy. Okay with me. 
What I wanted I got!—a constructive 
hobby, an objective aim, real country 





air and sunshine—old clothes—AND 
BEES. 
I knew their fascination—their 


power to make you concentrate on 
their life and not the troubles of 
your own—even more so than fish- 
ing. And right here I say to busy 
business men, become busy beesness 
men, even if it’s only a hive or two, 
if you want relaxation and a pleas- 
ant and diverting lesson in organiza- 
tion. And, if you get the right point 
of view, you can really help one of 
the oldest and finest industries. 

I didn’t say much to my wife, at 
first, about bees because she was 
afraid of, or disliked, all ‘“‘insects’’. 
Now, she’s as much interested in the 
bees as I am. 

By coincidence, a neighbor lady 
fell heir to seven nondescript hives 
that she could not handle. I consid- 
ered taking one or two, quickly ran 
through the latest A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture to rekindle the old 
fires of knowledge and enthusiasm 
for beekeeping. Of course, I took all 
seven hives. 

It was a sultry rainy night, late in 
June, when on short notice and with- 
out much preparation, we had to go 
up with the little truck to get them. 
Only one old veil for three—one pair 
of gloves. I'll never forget the ex- 











pression on the face of the neighbor 
helping me when, looking back at 
the stand of the first hive we had 
just lifted, we saw a 4-foot copper- 
head coiled where the hive had been. 
It never touched us, but not vice 
versa. 


This location, in open, old 
orchard pasture, protected 
from the cattle by an electric 
fence, proved too windy and 
too sunny. 


A beekeeping neighbor gave me a 
hand the first time or two we looked 
into the hives after they settled. We 
were stung all over. They were a 
mess through lack of spring care. 
And of course, in our haste to set 
them down, after the jogging they 
got from the truck ride on mountain 
roads, we ‘“dropped’’ them 75 feet 
from the house. Mistake No. 1. They 
were badly mixed hybrids whose 
hives had stood deep in shade in an 


A bee hive is not unlike 
an automobile. You get out 
of it just about what you put 
into it. With thoughtful care, 
you ride with a surplus. With 
neglect, you are riding for 
a fall. 


abandoned and overgrown mountain- 
side orchard. They were practically 
wild. 

We plunged them right into the 
sun and with no windbreak. No need 
to tell you how tough they were that 


Beekeeping is a good ob- 
ject lesson for the nervous 
business man in the rewards 
of patience, slow and careful 
action, Sure, you can work 
without all of the parapher- 
nalia shown in this picture 
and the writer does many 
times, but the week-end bee- 
keeper is foolish to do so. He 
can’t choose his time for 
working as well. and “Pips” 
are not a bit decorative on 
Monday morning in an office. 


first year. I quickly set up to go for 
extracted honey, comb honey, and 
chunk, with the mixed and miscel- 
laneous equipment that came with 
them. But I was determined to do 
four things that year: First, to get 


_How speedily, and how 
simply the strain of a hive 
can be purified or its inter- 
nal set-up changed by the 
introduction of a new queen. 
This procedure, coupled with 
all of the modern tools and 
facilities provided, make 
beekeeping thoroughly prac- 
= for the week-end oper- 
ator. 
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them straightened out to one pure 
strain—I had Italians in mind. Sec- 
ond, to standardize the equipment. 
Third, to decide which type of honey 
to go in for the next year; and, 
fourth, to forget any surplus that 
year and build for strength for the 
following. Mind you, I wasn’t going 
into the business for a living but as 
a diversion—sort of like a subsist- 
ance fan and not as an indulgence or 
extravagance. Of course, I am aware 
that men who make beekeeping their 
life’s work and business may not 
think too kindly of my type of op- 
eration but I think they’re wrong 
and I believe before I get through I 
can contribute something to the in- 
dustry. 

I chose Carniolans partly because 
I became acquainted with Mr. Albert 
G. Hann of Glen Gardner who helped 
and advised me a lot. His large, 
queen-raising establishment is only 
a mile away. I could see no reason 
why I should risk mixing his strain 
by having another so close, and too, 
I liked the idea of their rapid spring 
building, their white combs, and 
their gentleness. Their tendency to 
swarm seemed like a sporting chal- 
lenge. 

Each year so far I have had a dif- 
ferent management program delib- 
erately, trying to find the best com- 
binations of equipment to suit the 
territory and the fact that I must do 
all work on week-ends, plus the fact 
that the hobby, to be completely sat- 
isfactory, must at least pay its way. 

I wouldn’t trade the four seasons’ 
experience I’ve had for membership 
in the best golf club in America. 
Last spring I sold five de luxe, dou- 
ble wall, strong colonies on steel 
stands and with ready supers for $35 
each. That left me five carry-over 
double wall hives. I started five 
package colonies in single wall hives. 

By August Ist, I took off 900 TBs. 
of excellent extra-white capped clo- 
ver honey. It sold out in eight weeks 
at 30c per Ib. four for $1.00 to neigh- 
bors, friends, and folks in the office. 
A label with a light touch did most 
of the trick of getting them to try it. 
The appearance and “mountain” 
taste brought repeaters. The quick 
sell-out came largely from repeaters 
who bought whole cases at 25c per 
15. To the few who complained about 
the high price, I presented a pat 
speech or mimeographed outline on 
the steps a beekeeper goes through 
to produce “Grade A”’ comb honey— 
nature’s best, right from the hive. I 
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pointed to the clean sections, the se- 
lect honey, invited comparison, and 
more or less shamed them into pay- 
ing a fair price. 

I lost my first swarm in the four 
years through a missed week-end in 
June last year. I destroyed one colo- 
ny immediately when the inspector 
found three AFB cells in July. I 
agree the disease probably came from 
an early mistake two years ago in 
feeding a weak colony extracted 
honey bought from a roadside stand. 
I entered some comb honey sections 
at the County Fair and joined the 
beekeepers’ association. 

Gradually, I have worked around 
until I have ten standard equipped 
single-wall, 10-frame hives. They are 
set six feet apart on the floor of an 
old 75 foot open slatted corn crib 
side of a barn facing east. There they 
get morning sun—shade—shelter— 
wind protection. Five are nuclei 
built from brood taken from the 
carry-over hives in May and August. 
The five double-wall hives are out- 
side in a similar situation. 

All are run for comb honey be- 
cause of my peculiar market and 
week-end situation. All are pure 
Carniolans. That means keeping pret- 
ty busy from May 15th to June 15th 
with swarm prevention since, where 
I am located, the Carniolans seem to 
build up to peak strength by about 
June list and the real honey flow 
doesn’t come along until after the 
10th. 

I go through every hive every 
weed-end from May 15th to June 
15th cutting out queen cells. When I 
find a colony sticking to the swarm- 
ing tendency after two weeks, I first 
remove two or three frames of brood 
from the center of the brood cham- 
ber, replacing it with frames of 
foundation. The next week, if they 
are still inclined to swarm or are 
slowing up, I put in a new queen. I 
try never to let them stand still be- 
fore August, even if the colony has 
to be practically broken up to change 
their temperament. 

I re-queen every second August— 
regardless. I never allow natural su- 
persedure. If supersedure cells ap- 
pear, I destroy them and put in a 
new queen. These policies on queens 
may seem extravagant, but operat- 
ing as I must, on week-ends only, I 
cannot take chances, particularly at 
the price my extra white comb hon- 
ey brings; and particularly with Mr 
Hann able to supply ample queens on 
short notice—one mile up the road. 
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The five double-walled hives did well 
here with ample wind protection and shade. 
Subsequently, they have been moved four 
feet back of their present location, inside 
the old corn crib with plenty of light and 
entrance space provided by removing some 

of the slats. 


I haven’t had good luck with full- 
depth double brood chambers with 
the Carniolans in more than half the 
colonies each year. 

After experimenting with two col- 
onies this year, I am now set to run 
with one and one-half depth brood 
chambers on each hive with an 
emergency pusher super made by 
putting small extracting frames in 
41%,x4'¥% half-depth comb honey su- 
pers. 

The hives are being wintered with 
no food chambers, ample wind pro- 
tection—no packing except on the 
five double walls. I fed ten pounds 
of regular Jack Frost Crysto-cleer 
sugar syrup to each hive in Novem- 
ber after an early fall solid freeze, 
October 18th. The brood chambers 
had seven to ten full frames of honey 
each, October Ist. 

As a result of four years’ experi- 
mentation, I expect to follow this 
program in 1941. In March, I will 
feed ten pounds of Jack Frost Crys- 
to-cleer invert sugar syrup to each 
hive and put on the half supers of 
pulled out brood combs. As fruit 
blossom season comes on—May Ist 
to May 15th— I expect to add (on 
top) the extra shallow (comb honey 
converted) one-half depth supers 
with foundation only this year—next 
year pulled out or drawn comb. 

Each year every strong hive has 
made about that much fruit blos- 
som honey and tended to store it in 
the top of the brood chamber or in 
the food chamber. This interferred 
with brood raising and their going 
up into comb supers although most 
of it was actually used up in brood 
rearing. If they fill the smaller top 
supers, I'll take these away as soon 
as they do and stock them up for 
extra winter stores, on two nuclei 
formed with new queens and brood 
removed from the brood chambers 
to stop swarming. 

I shall be content if I can average 
60 to 70 Ibs. of comb honey from 
Carniolans without the colonies be- 
ing so populous as to be on the verge 
of swarming all the time. If I were 
there throughout the week, I proba- 
bly could force them to store more 
surplus. 


In colonies acting irregularly, I 

































believe I can manipulate the two 
small upper food chambers conveni- 
ently with queen excluders to keep 
the brood going and the honey away 
from the top of the brood chamber. 
And, the work of lifting and han- 
dling is reduced to a city man’s ca- 
pacity. 

About June 5th to 10th, according 
to the season, I expect to put one 
comb honey super with at least four 
sections of pulled out or drawn comb 
directly on top of each brood cham- 
ber. The half-super with brood will 
be placed above the comb super. As 
soon as they start working in the 
first comb honey super, another will 
be put on top. And, as soon as the 
brood in the half-super food chamber 
is hatched out it will be let down on 
the brood chamber. And top super- 
ing will follow only as needed, keep- 
ing two only on at one time. At any 
time they get obstreperous, I can 
confine the queen upstairs with an 
excluder for a week or two and let 
the main brood chamber clear. 

I have found that the Carniolans 
have to be forced into comb honey 
supers but when once started up, 
they will continue with practically 
no let-up—except for intensity of 
flow—into September. I expect to 
have to take brood away from some 
of them in August to prevent swarm- 
ing as they raise brood right through 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Factors Affecting Abnormal 


Supersedure 
By John Tiel 


Who has not been puzzled by the 
fact that in the early years of the 
package bee business queen superse- 
dure was a lesser evil than at pres- 
ent? Opinions as to the causes of ab- 
normal supersedure are varied and 
many, but whatever its causes we 
are impressed by the fact that these 
causes were active years ago, yet su- 
persedure was not then the vexing 
problem it is today. This is the more 
astonishing when we consider that 
most queens are reared with proba- 
bly as much painstaking care as, if 
not more than, formerly; for queen- 
breeders have of late been put on the 
defensive on account of increasing, 
and constructive criticism. 

Some breeders feel that we have 
retrograded in the technique of 
queen-rearing, and raise poorer in- 
stead of better queens. Perhaps this 
is sO in some cases, but from person- 
al observation and comparison of the 
old and new ways I rather veer to- 
ward the opinion that such is not 
generally true. The manner in which 
we “raised’’ many of our queens 
long ago is, no doubt, responsible for 
my opinion and it also affords a clue, 
possibly, to the problem of superse- 
dure. 

In those times, frequently shak- 
ing bees for packages was very con- 
veniently combined with requeen- 
ing, and the old queen was shipped 
with the package, to the profit in- 
deed, of both the shipper and re- 
ceiver. If we found a swarm hang- 
ing from a limb, it, too, was shipped. 
Strange to say, it was a common ex- 
perience to find that most of the col- 
onies had swarmed before our ar- 
rival at the yard. Nevertheless, many 
of the young bees left behind were 
separated from the virgin or virgins 
in the hive to help make up the 
packages. We somehow got no kick 
about this unorthodox procedure. 

Our queens were often raised under 
weather conditions just as bad as 
nowadays. As we were not haunted 
by the fear of supersedure we often 
went ahead and grafted, where today 
we perhaps shy away from grafting. 
Yet we did not notice great disap- 
pointment on the part of the receiver. 
Supersedure just simply was not the 
onerous problem it is today. Now, 


were those queens really better than 
what we rear today, since they were 
superseded less? Are today’s queens 
positively of poorer quality because 
they are superseded more? Shall we 
accept, then, unconditionally, the 
sweeping statement that the increas- 
ing evil of supersedure demonstrates 
on a continental scale the dire result 
of lessened queen quality, and that 
the remedy is most rigorous culling 
by the breeder before shipping? 

Culling is not as simple as it 
sounds. Some queens must be good. 
Otherwise why would the subject of 
supersedure be so_ controversial, 
some attributing it to good, others to 
poor queens? If a good queen, 
through some cause or other, may be 
superseded, rigorous culling might 
very well aggravate the evil it is de- 
signed to cure. But may not our easy- 
going ways of the olden times dis- 
close to us another explanation in 
which present day queen-rearing 
methods need not be declared inferi- 
or to those of the past? 


Methcds Used Then and Now 


There are two rather conspicuous 
features about our old way of ship- 
ping packages; one is that a consider- 
able number of queens shipped were 
going into their second season at 
least; the other, that there was a 
goodly proportion of young bees go- 
ing into the packages. Compare this 
with present-day super-efficient prac- 
tice where we shake the colonies be- 
fore they swarm. At present the bees 
are older and the queens younger 
than during the earlier years. One 
ordinarily does not meet this combi- 
nation in nature, where usually the 
old queens establish new colonies 
with the older bees, and the young 
queens remain with the younger 
bees. In nature there seems to be a 
nice inner adjustment between the 
ages of queens and bees, which we, 
perhaps, have failed to observe. 

Inequalities in the proportions of 
young and old bees in packages may 
be of less consequence to the life of 
an older queen than to her younger 
sister. A selected, tested, and “‘sea- 
soned’’ queen may start her opera- 
tions more within the limits set by 
the bees of the package before the 
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first cycle of brood emerges than 
would a young untested queen. Those 
limits widen with the degree of 
youthfulness of the bees making up 
the package, and narrow with the in- 
creasing youthfulness and vigor of 
the queen, It is for this reason that 
supersedure may keep even pace 
with the improvement of queen 
quality. We should either ‘‘season”’ 
those queens, or recommend to the 
buyers of packages with young, vig- 
orous queens that some bees be added 
to the package before the emergence 
of the first cycle of brood, thus cor- 
recting a deficiency in the number of 
nurse bees.* 


Too much attention and examina- 
tion by the receiver may become 
detrimental to the queen. However, 
the let-alone system does not always 
prove satisfactory. Adverse weather 
conditions may upset the balance of 
the hive. Even a little matter like the 
distance the bees may have to forage 
for nectar, pollen, or water, a show- 
er causing a sudden loss of many 
field bees, skunks depleting the colo- 
nies, poor covers causing the escape 
of heat, too much room in hives, and 
numerous other causes, mzy put the 
life of the queen in jeopardy. In 
short, a colony being developed from 
a package is in much the same con- 
dition as an anemic person who is 
affected by circumstances in his en- 
vironment which would go unnoticed 
by the red-blooded individual. 


A drastic loss in the number of 
field bees tending to a more rapid 
shift of bees from inside to outside 
duties, may result in the queen being 
ousted while in the midst of her 
work. Queens still alive and full 
sized, and appearing to have been 
laying heavily up to the very mo- 
ment of ejection, have been found in 
front of hives. If losses are less ab- 
rupt, brood on the outside of the 
cluster may be fed more sparingly. 
Or perhaps the queen is yet laying 
but the eggs are neglected. Again, 
she, too, may be neglected, and in- 
capacitated to lay, although still tol- 
erated, because the crippling circum- 
stances have been acting upon the 
colony by easy stages. The queen 
may, then, again be fully accepted 
and she and the brood fed with in- 
creasing adequacy by her first 
emerging bees. 


*Some are now recommending that one 
or two pounds of bees be added two weeks 
after a package is installed, to correct this 
deficiency in bees.—Editor. 
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The weather before, at, and after 
shipping time, care during transpor- 
tation, the location from which the 
bees in the package originate, are 
contributing factors in the matter of 
supersedure, In 1938, the proportion 
of young bees in packages from our 
foothills was probably not as favora- 
ble as in those from the valley. The 
valley bees brooded more heavily in 
spite of continued bad weather as 
they were closer to an abundance of 
pollen from orchards and could take 
better advantage of the short spells 
of flying weather. Inclement weather 
during shipping activities, prevent- 
ing the field bees from leaving the 
hives, may result in more older bees 
being shaken into packages than 
would happen on a fine flying day. 

Package bees put on foundation 
seem to show less supersedure than 
those put on drawn combs. In the 
reciprocal action between queen and 
bees it may often occur that the 
available energy of the bees in the 
package is in excess of the queen’s 
initial capacity to lay, and she may 
be superseded unless bee energy 1s 
used in building comb, giving the 
queen time to pull herself together, 
as it were. If, however, it be true 
generally that a temporary, though 
natural indisposition of the queen 
to lay endangers her, evidently 
throughout the weeks preceding the 
first emergence of her brood, any 
addition to the hive in the form of 
young queenless bees, or combs of 
emerging brood, during this partic- 
ular period may prove disastrous to 
her. The sooner, then, we stop this 
overdoing a good thing, this cod- 
dling the package bees with drawn 
combs, plenty of honey and pollen, 
and the farther we stay away from 
the advice to add young bees before 
the first cycle of brood hatches, only 
feeding the package enough to pre- 
vent its starving in the event of bad 
weather, the lower will be the per- 
centage of supersedure. 

However, the indisputable fact, 
supported by the experience of 
many, is that package bees do super- 
sede less if started on foundation 
rather than drawn combs. The sheets 
of foundation effect a restriction in 
the amount of brood produced. In 
the first case the queen can time her 
activities with the gradual construc- 
tion of the cells; in the second case 
the eggs, on account of the queen's 
faster tempo, may automatically 
drop’ to the bottom-board whenever 

(Continued on page 273) 















Spring Salad Bowl with 

its zestful honey dress- 

ing is a sure cure for 
“spring fever’’. 


Recommended for 
April Appetites 


Despite Old Man Winter’s seeming 
reluctance to release his icy grip up- 
on a winter-weary land, every now 
and then there is an almost balmy 
day or two—forerunners of the glori- 
ous sunny “beginning-to-grow-again”’ 
days which our calendars prove are 
just around the corner. And all of a 
sudden the favorite dishes we have 
enjoyed all during the wintry months 
seem a bit heavy. It is high time for 
a change in menu tactics as well as 
a change in the landscape. 

During grandmother’s day when 
lazy listlessness, commonly known as 
“spring fever’ raised its head, out 
came the sulphur and molasses and 
everyone was in for a “tonic’’. Today 
nutritionists declare (and who are 
we to doubt the experts) that the 
best cure for the malady is to be 
found in the market basket rather 
than in the medicine chest. Fresh 
succulent vegetables, crisp, tender 
greens sing a welcome melody of 
vitamins, minerals, and good health. 
And when these tonic health givers 
can be worked up with honey into 
taste-tempting dishes what more can 
anyone ask? Why sigh for the “good 
old days’’—of sulphur and molasses? 

Those first fresh tender vegetables, 
home-grown or from the market, are 
extra good and good for you, if a 
bit of honey is added as you butter 
or cream them. Generally speaking, 
a teaspoon or less to each cup of 
vegetables is most satisfactory. Like- 
wise, the flavor and goodness of the 
first fresh fruits, strawberries and 


rhubarb in particular, are greatly 
enhanced by the judicial adding of 
Nature’s finest, most wholesome 
sweet. 


It has been wisely said that spring 
salads and “spring fever” are deadly 
enemies. Indeed salads all through 
the year, summer as well as winter, 
are an added form of health insur- 
ance. And thanks to improved trans- 
portation facilities and modern meth- 
ods of storage crisp greens are avail- 
able the year ’round, at a price to fit 
even modest budgets. No matter how 
many kinds of salads we have at our 
house during the year, spring salad 
is always hailed as something extra 


special—a true harbinger of spring. 
Verily, it vies with the first robin in 
sharing the honor of foretelling 
spring’s approach. 

Recommended for April appetites 
are these menu-bracers that provoke 
that why-didn’t-we-ever-have-this- 
before look! 

Spring Salad Bowl 

One-half head of lettuce, 2 toma- 
toes, 6 radishes, sliced, % cucumber, 
diced, and 3 green onions, thinly 
sliced. We like tops and all. 

Shred the lettuce, cut the tomatoes 
in sections and then into smaller 
pieces. Add the radish slices, diced 
cucumber and the thinly sliced on- 
ions. Pour over dressing and toss 
lightly. Serve at once. 

Dressing 

One-fourth cup of mild vinegar, 
%y cup of honey and % teaspoon of 
salt. Combine ingredients, mixing 
well. Bring just to a boil. Cool thor 
oughly before using. 

Here are some tasty, easy-to-make 
honey dressings I hope you will like 
to use on your own spring salad ver- 
sions—with your other salads, too. 

Honey French Dressing 

One-fourth cup of honey, 1 tea- 
spoon dry mustard, 2 teaspoons salt, 
1%% teaspoons paprika, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, 2 tablespoons of catsup, 
% cup salad oil and % cup of vine- 
gar. 

Blend the honey, mustard, salt and 
paprika together. Add the remaining 
ingredients. Then place in a bottle, 
cover tightly and shake until well 
blended. Should it separate, shake 
again before using. Makes about 1% 
cups. 

Honey Dressing 


One-third cup of honey, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, 1 tea- 
spoon mustard, 1 teaspoon celery 
salt, 1 teaspoon paprika, 1 teaspoon 
onion juice, 1 cup salad oil and % 
cup vinegar. 

Blend the honey with the dry in- 
gredients, Add the onion juice. Then 
add the oil, a little at a time, alter- 
nately with the vinegar; the last ad- 
dition should be vinegar. Beat con- 
stantly with a fork. 
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Of course, you won’t be having 
tender, crisp green lettuce from your 
own garden for a while (except deep 
in the sunny South—and how we 
envy you!) but here’s a recipe to 
cherish until you do. 

Bacon Dressing for Wilting Lettuce 

Four slices of bacon, fried and 
diced, % cup of vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons of honey, 1 teaspoon of salt, 
lettuce and 6 green onions. 

Fry the bacon; dice; return to the 
bacon fryings. Some of the fryings 
may be taken out now if it would be 
too rich for some diets. Add the re- 
maining ingredients and bring to a 
boil. Meanwhile crisp garden, leaf 
lettuce should have been carefully 
washed, torn into small pieces, then 
placed rather thinly on a large plate 
or platter and garnished with the 
green onions, cut in thin slices—the 
green tops are good for you, too. Add 
boiling dressing and serve at once. 
Sure to call for seconds! 

Upon first thought you may not 
think you will care for a sweet ome- 
let. But just wait until you sample 
this flavorful, toothsome goody. 

Honey Coconut Omelet 

Three eggs, % teaspoon salt, 3 ta- 
blespoons of mildly flavored honey, 
less of stronger flavored honey, % 
teaspoon grated orange rind, % cup 
of very fresh, moist shredded coco- 
nut and 1 tablespoon of butter. 

Beat the egg yolks until they are 
thick and lemon colored; add the 
salt. Then beat the egg whites until 
stiff but not dry, ‘add the honey 
gradually, beating constantly. Fold 
into the egg yolks. Then fold in the 
orange rind and half of the coconut. 
Melt the butter in a heavy skillet, or 
omelet pan. Pour mixture into the 
pan and cook very, very slowly un- 
til the omelet puffs up and is 
browned delicately on the bottom. 
This will require close attention to 
prevent burning. Place pan and all 
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in a moderate open, not more than 
325 degrees F., for about 8 to 10 
minutes. It must be watched very 
closely for it browns quickly and 
may burn. When the top seems firm 
sprinkle with the remaining coconut 
and fold over. Now roll it onto a hot 
platter without attempting to lift the 
omelet. It is most delicate. And do 
serve at once. It absolutely will not 
stand any waiting. A tart honey jelly 
makes a grand filling, too. 


Dutch Apple Cake 

One-fourth cup shortening, %4 cup 
honey, 2 eggs, 1% cups of sifted 
flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon salt, % cup of Kellogg’s 
All-Bran and % cup of milk. 

Topping 

Two cups sliced, tart apples, % 
cup honey, 2 teaspoons cinnamon and 
2 tablespoons of butter. 

Blend the shortening and honey. 
Beat the eggs well and add to the 
mixture. Sift the flour; measure and 
sift with baking powder and salt. 
Then add the All-Bran. Add alter- 
nately with milk to the first mixture. 
Pour into greased 8x8-inch baking 
pan. Arrange apples on the top, driz- 
zle with the honey and sprinkle with 
cinnamon. Dot with the butter. Bake 
in a moderate oven, 375 degrees F., 
for about 35 minutes. Serves 9. 

Gingerbread Gems 

One-half cup butter, 4% cup honey, 
ly cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1% cups sifted 
flour, 1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon cold water 
and 1 cup moist shredded coconut. 

Cream the butter, honey and sugar 
together, add eggs and beat well. 
Sift the flour; measure and re-sift 
with soda, salt and spices. Add to the 
first mixture alternately with the 
cold water. Stir in coconut. Fill 
greased muffin tins two-thirds full. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees F., about 15 to 20 minutes. 
Scoop out the top of each gem and in 
the slight cavity place a marshmal- 
low. Place under the broiler until 
marshmallows are puffed and slight- 
ly browned. Serve with hot 

Honey Apricot Sauce 

Two cups honey canned apricots, 
juice of one lemon, 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch, 2 tablespoons water, a 
few grains of salt and 2 tablespoons 
honey. 


Gingerbread gems with 
fluffy honey apricot 
sauce. 
















































































Run apricots through a coarse 
sieve and mix with the juice. Blend 
cornstarch with the water to make 
a smooth paste. Add to the apricot 
puree. Stir in the honey and cook 
until thickened, stirring constantly. 


Marshmallow Rhubarb Meringue 

Five tablespoons of honey, % cup 
of unsweetened rhubarb sauce, %4 
pound of marshmallows, cut in small 
pieces, a few drops of red liquid 
vegetable coloring, %4 teaspoon salt 
and 2 egg whites. 

Add 3 tablespoons of the honey to 
the unsweetened rhubarb sauce and 
cook slowly until it measures one- 
fourth cup. Add marshmallows, cook 
slowly, folding over gently until the 
marshmallows are half melted. Re- 
move from heat, and add sufficient 
coloring to make an attractive pink. 
Continue folding until marshmallows 
are melted and the mixture is smooth 
and fluffy. Add the salt to the egg 
whites and beat until stiff. Then add 
the remaining 2 tablespoons of hon- 
ey gradually, beating constantly. 
Fold in marshmallow mixture. Use 
on honey sweetened rhubarb sauce, 
browning under the broiler. Serve 
ice cold. 

Rhubarb Brown Betty 

Two cups of honey-flavored gra- 
ham cracker crumbs, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, 4 tart cooking apples, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, % teaspoon 
grated lemon rind, % cup of honey 
and % cup hot water. 


Combine the crumbs and butter: 
stir over low heat until lightly 
browned. Place one-third of the 


crumb mixture in a greased baking 
dish. Wash, pare, core, and slice the 
apples. Arrange half of the slices in 
a layer over the crumbs. Sprinkle 
with half of the lemon juice, grated 
rind, and drizzle with honey. Add 
second layer of crumbs, and the re- 
maining apple slices, lemon juice, 
rind, and honey. Cover with the re- 
maining crumbs. Pour over hot wa- 
ter. Bake in moderately hot oven, 


Kellogg’s delicious pe- 
can All-Bran muffins. 


375 degrees F., until the apples are 
tender, about 30 to 40 minutes. Serve 
warm with 

Honey Lemon Sauce 

One-half cup of honey, 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon nutmeg, *%4 cup boiling water, 
2 tablespoons butter and 2 table- 
spoons of lemon juice. 

Blend the honey, cornstarch, salt, 
and nutmeg. Gradually add the wa- 
ter and cook over slow heat until the 
mixture is thick and clear, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat; add 
butter and lemon juice and blend 
thoroughly. 


Honey All-Bran Pecan Muffins 

Two tablespoons shortening, %4 
cup honey, 1 egg, 1 cup Kellogg’s 
All-Bran, *4 cup milk, 1 cup of sifted 
flour, % teaspoon salt, 2% teaspoons 
baking powder and % cup pecan 
nutmeats. 

Cream the shortening and honey; 
add egg and beat until creamy. Stir 
in All-Bran and milk; let soak until 
most of the moisture is taken up. 
Sift the flour with the salt and bak- 
ing powder; add with the nutmeats 
to the first mixture, and stir until 
flour disappears. Fill greased muffin 
pan two-thirds full. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven, 400 degrees F., about 
30 minutes. 


Honey Banana Bran Muffins 

One cup of sifted flour, ™% tea- 
spoon salt, 34 teaspoon soda, 2 table- 
spoons butter, % cup honey, 1 egg, 
well beaten, 1 cup Kellogg’s All- 
Bran, 2 tablespoons sour milk and 
2 cups thinly sliced banana. 

Sift together the flour, salt and 
soda. Rub the butter to a creamy 
consistency with the back of a spoon. 
Stir the sugar slowly into the short- 
ening and continue stirring until 
light and fluffy. Add well beaten 
egg. All-Bran and milk. Mix and let 
stand while slicing bananas. Add ba- 
nana and mix well. Stir in dry in- 
gredients, mixing only enough to 
dampen all of the flour. Drop in 
well-greased muffin. pans, filling 
them two-thirds full. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven, 375 degrees F., 30 to 35 
minutes. 

The combination of honey, ba- 
nanas, and nut-like Kellogg’s All- 
Bran send these muffins straight to 
flavor heaven! 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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to the Beekeeper 


Talk given by Harold J. Clay, Agricultural 

Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture at January 17 meeting of 

Maryland Beekeepers’ Association, Balti- 
more, Md 

Much of the 1940 crop of honey in 
Maryland has been sold, but there is 
still enough honey left here as well 
as throughout the rest of the country 
so that beekeepers generally are 
keenly interested in knowing what 
war conditions in Europe, and the 
Defense Program in the United 
States, will mean to American bee- 
keepers during the coming season. 

Is a sharp increase in price likely, 
as happened during the World War, 
and if not what can beekeepers look 
forward to in the way of demand for 
honey and of selling prices? Mary- 
land beekeepers remember that hon- 
ey sold at retail at 45 to 50c and oc- 
casionally even 60c per pound back 
in 1918. Is there any prospect of 50c 
honey during the coming season? 

No categorical answer can be giv- 
en to questions such as these, but it 
may be profitable to consider why 
honey prices skyrocketed in the last 
war period and whether conditions 
that caused price advances at that 
time may be paralleled this season. 

Perhaps it will be well to discuss 
at the start the belief of many bee- 
keepers that the trend in honey 
prices follows that of sugar. Actually 
it trails along with the trend of food 
products as a group and not that of 
any one commodity such as sugar. 
Yet the opinion of many folks that 
honey prices do rise and fall with 
those of sugar is worth examining. 


Sugar and Honey Both Advanced in 
World War Period 


It goes back in part to the World 
War days when both sugar and hon- 
ey advanced rapidly in price, though 
not at the same time. In the effort to 
supply the demand of the army, both 
abroad and in this country, as well as 
calls from civilians, sugar became 
scarce along with wheat, fats, and 
meats. Prices of sugar rose suddenly 
at the start of the World War. As a 
matter of fact, in response to frenzied 
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What War and Defense 
Conditions May Mean 





buying on the part of housewives and 
others who wanted to guard against 
a possible shortage, dealers in sugar 
boosted prices even before the short- 
age occurred. The average wholesale 
price of raw (96° centrifugal) sugar 
in New York in August, 1914, aver- 
aged 5.7c per pound compared with a 
price of 3.3c per pound in July. This 
was just a temporary spurt and 
prices again dropped suddenly to 3.8c 
per pound in December of that year. 
Public consumption of sugar was 
closely regulated by the Government. 
The amount that a retailer could sell 
to a customer dropped at one period 
to 2 pounds a month. Supplies to 
confectioners and bakers were re- 
stricted. Fluctuations in the prices of 
sugar were wide, but the trend was 
steadily upward as sugar became 
more scarce. For a few weeks in the 
spring of 1920 the wholesale price 
of raw sugar in New York City ex- 
ceeded 20c per pound, only to drop 
below 6c per pound in December of 
the same year when stocks again be- 
came abundant. 

Honey prices advanced also during 
this period, but fluctuations were 
not so violent and the upward march 
of the price curve did not come so 
early as with sugar. No Federal rec- 
ords of selling prices of honey were 
kept before 1917, but Research Bul- 
letin 119 of the University of Wis- 
consin, reporting prices of honey 
and other commodities back to 1841, 
indicates that in 1914, when sugar 
prices were shifting up and down so 
rapidly, honey in Wisconsin did not 
show the slightest trace of price ac- 
celeration, but maintained  un- 
changed levels from January to Sep- 
tember, when the price sagged some- 
what. 
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Shortage of Sweets Caused Honey 
Prices to Soar 

Later, as stocks of sugar lessened, 
demand for honey as a substitute 
sweet did increase. When sufficient 
sugar was not obtainable, confec- 
tioners, bakers, ice cream manufac- 
turers, and others using sugar turned 
in desperation to honey. Many of 
them, according to letters received 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture after the War, were pleasantly 
surprised at the results obtained by 
using honey in their products, and 
with more publicity at that time 
honey might have been used more 
freely by several branches of indus- 
try even after sugar again became 
plentiful. 

The increased demand for honey, 
and the shortage of all sweetening 
agents, caused prices of honey to rise. 
In Chicago, for example, wholesale 
prices of light amber extracted in- 
creased from 12c per pound in June, 
1917, to 20c per pound or more on 
several occasions in each of the three 
years following, reaching 25c per 
pound wholesale in the fall of 1918. 
In many other consuming centers the 
market price went still higher and 
commercial beekeepers who sold 
honey at the right time made so 
much money that the number of men 
keeping bees for a livelihood in- 
creased sharply. 

But all beekeepers did not sell at 
the right time. Beekeepers in South- 
ern California who sold white orange 
honey in January, 1921, for example, 
obtained 16%c per pound. By July 
of the same year the price of white 
orange to beekeepers had dropped to 
94%4c per pound, a decline of more 
than 40 percent. The fact that even 
9'%4c per pound is twice the present 
price of white orange honey in Cali- 
fornia is not wholly significant, as 
costs of production have _ been 
trimmed sharply in the past 20 years. 

I have gone into this detail in out- 
lining the different price reactions of 
sugar and honey during the World 
War period to emphasize the point 
that the relationship often imagined 
between the price and market trends 
of the two products is not fully 
borne out by the available data. 

This lack of direct relationship be- 
tween price trends of sugar and hon- 
ey was demonstrated again in the 
fall of 1939. The outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean War in September, 1939, re- 
sulted in a temporary advance in su- 
gar prices. Inspired by the memories 
of war prices and the scarcity of su- 
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gar 20 years before, even though cur- 
rent stocks were adequate, active 
buying by countless housewives shot 
up the price of wholesale raw sugar 
30 percent in a few days. Yet during 
that time honey prices did not move 
upward more than a small fraction 
of a cent per pound anywhere, and in 
Chicago and some other cities the 
market was actually weaker because 
of housewives who considered honey 
a luxury and passed it up for that 
reason in favor of what they called 
food necessities. 

So much for the sugar-honey angle 
and the possibility of direct connec- 
tion between the market activities 
of the two commodities. Now, what 
about market prospects for honey for 
the remainder of 1941? 

For a while in 1940 it appeared 
that the prices of honey would be 
increased by reason of increased ex- 
ports to Canada. The first 11 months 
saw 2,360,000 pounds of honey 
shipped to Canada, or more than 
went out of the United States to all 
countries during the same 11 months 
in 1939, when very little was export- 
ed to Canada. Partly as a result of 
the short crop of honey in Canada 
and the heavy shipments from that 
country to Great Britain in 1940, 
prices were higher in Canada than in 
the United States, even allowing for 
the customs duty of 1%c per pound 
on honey entering Canada from the 
United States, and the 11 percent tax 
for the difference of exchange valua- 
tion, plus the Canadian War Revenue 
tax of 10 percent. 

It seemed likely that exports to 
Canada to supply the shortage of 
honey in that country would con- 
tinue and would strengthen the mar- 
ket for honey on this side of the 
border. Several commercial beekeep- 
ers who had shipped their honey to 
Canada had received a premium of 
lc a pound on those shipments above 
the price that some of their neighbor 
beekeepers were receiving for honey 
sold to buyers in this country. And 
a cent a pound for a 40,000 pound 
car of honey means $400,—an item 
worth considering! 

Good Domestic Demand for Honey 

This puts consumption of the hon- 
ey crop squarely up to the United 
States. Fortunately, sales so far this 
season have been definitely heavier 
than normal, and for the country as 
a whole probably less than 30 per- 
cent of the crop remains unsold. Un- 
fortunately, much of the present sur- 
plus is of lower grade honeys, such 
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as the amber grades in Central and 
Northern California, or of darker 
colored honeys in the Mountain 
States, which are in lighter demand 
than the white honeys. Many com- 
mercial beekeepers are already sold 
out completely except for enough 
honey to take care of their regular 
customers. Local demand for honey 
has been exceptionally good, and both 
local sales and wholesale inquiry are 
expected to show the results of the 
advertising campaign for which near- 
ly $20,000 was collected at the Oma- 
ha meeting of the American Honey 
Producers’ League and the American 
Honey Institute. 


There is no reason to think, then, 
that most of the 1940 crop of honey 
will not move into consumption be- 
fore new crop honey appears on the 
market. Whether the price of honey 
will advance or not is less certain 
but some slight gain seems probable. 


Increased Demand for Farm Prod- 
ucts to be Expected 


Domestic demand for farm prod- 
ucts as a whole continues to improve 
in response to gains in industrial ac- 
tivity and in the income of industrial 
workers. The index numbers of fac- 
tory employment and factory pay- 
rolls are higher now than in the pros- 
perous year of 1929. Industrial pro- 
duction is at a new high peak, and 
in view of the additional orders re- 
cently placed for defense material is 
likely to move still higher. Consumer 
incomes are increasing along with 
the improvement in industrial activi- 
ty, with the result that consumer de- 
mand for agricultural products is ex- 
panding. 

Several farm products are selling 
at higher prices than a year ago. 
With billions being spent for de- 
fense, and with unemployment grad- 
ually decreasing, demand for food 
products generally can be expected 
to increase, especially for what are 
sometimes called “luxury” items,— 
and honey, whether or not we agree 
with the description, is often listed 
as a luxury food. Farm prices as a 
whole are about two-thirds as high 
as they were in 1929. If honey prices 
are to follow closely those of other 
farm products, on this basis alone 
they are due for a slight increase. 
Further, if the trend of prices re- 
ceived by farmers continues upward, 
as it has for the past six months, bee- 
keepers can expect to share in the 
general strengthening of the market. 
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One thing still remaining to be con- 
sidered is whether there is any pos- 
sibility of a sugar shortage during 
the coming months that may cause 
such an increase in the price of su- 
gar that the price of honey will au- 
tomatically strengthen in the event 
that buyers of sweets again turn to 
honey as a substitute for sugar. In 
the previous war period, however, 
there was an actual shortage of sug- 
ar, and in fact of all sweets,—such 
a shortage that rationing of sugar 
was practiced. 


Today the picture is different. Su- 
gar stocks are more than ample. The 
carry- over stocks in Cuba the first 
of January, 1941, amounted to 1,342,- 
000 short tons, or more than twice 
the normal carry-over of the previ- 
ous year. Cuba and other countries 
are now geared to produce a much 
greater supply of sugar than they 
were at the time of the World War. 
If more sugar is needed in the Unit- 
ed States, raising the Cuban quota 
will bring in all that we need. In 
fact, so much sugar is available in 
Cuba, which no longer can export 
to Europe the large volume formerly 
shipped to that Continent, that pres- 
ent Cuban plans for the coming sea- 
son contemplate cutting a million 
tons off the 1941 production of sugar 
in Cuba. Cane in excess of that nec- 
essary to produce marketable sugar 
may either be left standing or may 
be turned into high-test molasses or 
alcohol as the demand for industrial 
alcohol, into which sugar and mo- 
lasses can be converted, is increasing. 
Even if some catastrophe should cut 
down Cuban stocks of sugar, Puerto 


Rico, Hawaii, and various Latin- 
American countries are able to sup- 
plement our sugar requirements. 


Thus there seems to be no reasonable 
expectation of a higher price for sug- 
ar except through the lessening of 
the quota of sugar coming into the 
country. Certainly, statistics do not 
warrant any assumption of apprecia- 
bly higher prices for sugar as the re- 
sult of any shortage of stocks. 


The present outlook, then, is for 
the remainder of the 1940 crop of 
honey to move into consumption at 
either present prices or slightly 
higher market levels. And those who 
have been wondering whether a 
sharp boost in honey prices might 
come as a result of war conditions, 
need be optimistic no longer. There 
is nothing in sight to warrant such 
an assumption. 
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From the Field of Experience 





APRIL SHOWERS 


By Mrs. Leonard A. Thrall 
A Beekeeper’s Wife 


“April showers bring May flow- 
ers. . .’, June and July, too, we 
hope with an abundance of nectar. 
A happy April depends on one’s 
viewpoint. Mother thinks of muddy 
feet. Merchants think of muddy 
roads. Beekeepers think of soaked 
sub-soil, root systems, clover blos- 
soms, and honey. April, in the North, 
is an exciting month to the beekeeper 
for it brings release from the tedious, 
painstaking inside work of nailing, 
wiring, and repairing supplies .... 
out into the fresh air on the first sun- 
ny day to start unpacking and to 
watch the bees coming and going 
with loads of pollen. It’s always a 
new thrill each year to open the 
hives, to see what a good packer you 
have been and to again contemplate 
the proper management of bees to 
insure success. Not the least import- 
ant and enlivening is the setting out 
of rows of white hives in a new loca- 
tion for the increase. This spring we 
are excitedly planning the trip South 
for the packages: 10-year old John 
has some fantastic ideas of the South. 
We have almost decided to take him 
as we feel the practical education 
will far outweigh the few days of 
school learning missed. 

The month holds many other red 
letter days for the family. As we 
celebrate Easter we shall want the 
children to understand something of 
why Easter is such a time for re- 
joicing. Sometimes we are in such a 
hurry that we do not appreciate all 
the beauty around us; now the love- 
ly miracle of spring pours throbbing 
beauty into everything! Take your 
children by the hand and talk about 
the new life out of doors. 

There will be many family gather- 
ings when ham will be served. Baked 
ham takes on a special flavor when 
the surface is basted with honey. 
As the meat does make the meal, se- 
lect a nice quality ham. Wrap loosely 
in the inner wrapping paper; placing 
fat side up in an open pan. Use no 
water. Bake in a slow oven, allow- 
ing 15 minutes per Tl. Remove pa- 
per and rind. Pour 1 cup honey over 
the baked ham and continue baking 
at 400 F. for 15 minutes. Crushed 


pineapple may be added for varia- 
tion. 

If you shopped before Easter and 
your choice in a new dress was the 
Honey shade, why not match it with 
Honey Lemon Pie for desert? Use 
your favorite recipe substituting a 
little less honey than the sugar it 
calls for. You will be delighted to 
try this meringue made by stirring 
¥4 cup honey and % teaspoon salt 
with 2 egg whites and beat until stiff. 

On the first bright morning, the 
beekeeper’s wife will want to pry 
around out in the yard where in 
March not a sign of life on tree or 
bush was marked; now new shoots 
are peeping through! Who does not 
admire the perfection of a beautiful 
flower? Surely the beekeeping fam- 
ily sees more beauty in flowers, de- 
pending on flowers and blossoms as 
we do for honey. Some of us don’t 
like to garden ... some do; but a 
flower garden provides relaxation 
and comradship for all members 
when after the evening meal, father 
leads the parade with the hoe. After 
the initial planting, many perennials 
and shrubs require very little care, 
yet serve a three-fold purpose; fol:- 
age making beautiful specimen 
plants, fragrance filling the air when 
in bloom, and some yielding both 
pollen and honey. If you like birds, 
plant shrubs which attract them by 
their berries. 


April, too, opens the official visit- 
ing season, for comparsions must be 
made on wintering, installing pack- 
ages, and the weather and plant con- 
ditions; the men find themselves at 
no loss for words, always at ease 
with a kindred spirit. If strangers, 
the women grope for a common 
ground but sooner or later one or 
the other inquires, “Do you help 
your husband in the beekeeping op- 
erations?’”’ And, “Do you cook with 
honey?” Once started on these sub- 
jects there is a rapid exchange of 
experiences 


Having been invited to give a 40- 
minute talk on “Bee Culture” at the 
High School vocational guidance 
meeting, our beeman held their close 
attention. He likes to talk and is at 
his best when telling someone about 
bees. It is a good way of publicizing 
the bee and honey industry. 
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At this time of the year it looks 
like a big task is to be done before 
the bees are packed again. Don’t 
think of the whole task, but plan to 
do one day’s work every day. Whit- 
tle away one job after the other as 
only one day’s work can be done ata 
time . ... your summer will be a 
happy one, and all too short! 

Worthington, Minn. 

eee 


TWO-QUEEN COLONIES 


Extract from January 1941 “Beekeepers’ 
News Letter” of New Jersey Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. 


From time to time we have experi- 
mented with two-queen colonies in 
the North Jersey summer honey flow 
area. Each test has shown that the 
larger the colony we can build up 
the greater the production we can 
expect. Under New Jersey conditions 
it is necessary to establish two-queen 
colonies at a fairly early date in or- 
der that sufficient time elapses before 
the honey flow for the additional 
queen to build up a sizeable brood 
nest. 

In the past, May ist was selected 
as the most desirable date for intro- 
ducing the second queen in these 
two-queen units. As it is not practi- 
cal under New Jersey conditions to 
raise queens locally at this early 
date, queens must be secured from 
southern breeders. Such stock is not 
always satisfactory as many of the 
queens fail shortly after being intro- 
duced into the colony. In 1940 queens 
were ordered for delivery on May 
Ist. Ten queens arrived on May 11th 
and were introduced to 3-frame nuc- 
lei placed over strong colonies. The 
two units were separated by a double 
screen which prevented the bees 
from contacting each other. En- 
trances to the top unit were usually 
provided at the rear of the hive. 
These units were allowed to run in- 
dependently until June 16th at the 
start of the honey flow when the up- 
per queen was eliminated and the 
brood and bees of the two colonies 
united. The remaining queen in most 
instances was restricted to the lower 
brood chamber with the remaining 


brood being placed in the second 
brood chamber. 
The record of these 10 colonies 


shows all queens were safely intro- 
duced and laying on May 20th. In- 
spection on May 26th showed six 
queens were below par and four 
were being superseded. Inspection on 
June list showed six queenless colo- 
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nies and another queen that was ap- 
parently all right was beginning to 
fail and was being superseded. Thus 
only three of the 10 queens built up 
satisfactorily for this test. These 
three colonies when combined at the 
start of the honey flow had 18, 20, 
and 20 frames of brood and produced 
160, 189 and 190 pounds of surplus 
for an average of 179, which was 73 
more than the yard average of 106. 

The management of these colonies 
is not particularly difficult with the 
increased yield more than compen- 
sating for the extra labor and cost 
of the queen. The uncertain quality 
of the early queens obtained early in 
the season makes this two-queen 
system more or less of a gamble at 
the present time.—R. S. Filmer, As- 
sociate Entomologist. 


eee 
DO BEES CARRY EGGS? 


By Lloyd ‘C. Gardner 


Before going into the subject as 
indicated by the caption, I believe it 
best to cover the ground leading up 
to it. 

Our usual custom is to make in- 
crease from the strongest colonies 
in the spring by removing frames 
of sealed brood and bees, placing 
these into empty hives in the right 
amount (four to ten frames) de- 
pending upon how near we are to the 
honey flow. To these a laying queen 
is introduced. (You note I say laying 
queen.) 

That year (1936) was different. 
We had actually reached the point 
(in our estimation) where swarm 
control was but a minor detail. By 
allowing our colonies, from which to 
make increase, to carry on more 
closely to the flow, we knew we 
could make better increase. We used 
ripe cells instead of laying queens. 

The flow near at hand, we used 
ten frames of sealed brood and, as 
things usually turn out under the 
circumstances, it was several days 
before we got around with the much 
needed supers. In the meantime 
much preparation had been made 
in the hives for “coming out parties’’, 
(without our knowledge, of course). 

Swarms: We had “ ‘em’’, big ones, 
little ones, high ones and low ones. 
Supers now made no _ difference. 
Were we busy? 

By now you are wondering what 
all this has to do with—DO BEES 
CARRY EGGS? Just this: 

One of these colonies which did 
not swarm tore down its cell gnaw- 
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ing off the wax almost to the wood 
of the cell cup. Examining it close- 
ly, I found it contained an egg. Curi- 
osity got the better of me and I left 
it. Within the usual time it was 
capped, and from it hatched a very 
fine queen which was still in the 
hive on last examination prior to 
packing. 

For the benefit of the more skepti- 
cal, let me add that the usuai 
amount of natural queen cells associ- 
ated with queenless hives were re- 
moved prior to the introduction of 
the grafted cells. Practically all 
brood was capped in the combs from 
which the increase was made. There- 
fore, when these natural cells were 
removed before’ introducing’ the 
grafted cell, all brood was sealed. 

Some of course will suggest that 
we, perhaps, picked up a queen in 
the process of making up the in- 
crease. To those, I merely state that 
if this be so, she certainly quit lay- 
ing very suddenly, conserving her 
energy, perhaps, until the bee mas- 
ter could supply her with a good 
“store” cell into which to deposit 
that which was to be her last contri- 
bution to beedom. 

I am positive that there was no 
queen in the hive. It was possibly 
ten or twelve days after the hive 
had been made up that the cell re- 
ceived the egg. I wish to also add 
that we work our hives in pairs. The 
space between is not more than six 
or eight inches. 

Delaware, Ohio. 


eee 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


By Everett M. Warren 


The tendency in this country is to 
do things on a large scale, so far as 
possible. Consequently, our apiaries 
are more extensive than the average 
in many other countries. Of course, 
the area of suitable beekeeping re- 
gions has something to do with this. 
But even where apiaries are small, 
good beekeepers constantly try dif- 
ferent strains of bees until they find 
one which seems to be superior to 
the others. Then they try to improve 
production still more by requeening 
with queens from the heaviest pro- 
ducing colonies. 

Queen breeders who stay in the 
queen business, and get repeat or- 
ders year after year, rear queens 
whose bees will gather large crops 
of honey. 

Not long ago we received a letter 
from Mr. J. M. C. Driessen, of Neth- 
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erlands, stating that colonies of bees 
headed by queens imported from a 
certain breeder in the United States 
produced an average of very nearly 
100% more surplus honey than his 
colonies of native bees during the 
1940 season. Just as soon as condi- 
tions permit, Mr. Driessen is going 
to import more queens. 

This letter calls to mind others 
we have received from England and 
Ireland, and from countries in Cen- 
tral and South America, all report- 
ing similar experiences with queens 
from the U. S. This is evidence that 
our efforts at improving stock are 
getting us somewhere. 

But, while concentrating on great- 
er production or larger apiaries, we 
should not lose sight of the things 
which make beekeeping the wonder- 
ful occupation that it is, as men- 
tioned in an editorial on page 636 
of Gleanings for October, 1940. 
There is always something new and 
fascinating—if we just look for it. 

Medina, Ohio. 


eee 
JUST A DAY’S WORK 


By John G. Jessup 


This afternoon we finished sort- 
ing our drawn combs so we will 
have them all classified when they 
are needed in the bee yard. The first 
to be used will be those that have 
been put into hive bodies to be used 
in making nuclei. For these nucs we 
use all the combs containing honey 
and pollen. Nine combs are used in 
a ten-frame hive body. In the center 
of the body are three empty combs 
that will be taken out and exchanged 
for three frames of brood from some 
strong colony when the nuclei are 
made up. The other frames contain 
pollen and honey. Partially filled 
combs taken off late were not ex- 
tracted but saved for spring feed for 
these nucs. At least five pounds of 
honey must be in the combs used for 
them and the more pollen the better. 
We used to worry about how to dis- 
pose of pollen-clogged combs before 
Dr. Farrar’s experiments proved how 
valuable it is. Now there is not near- 
ly as much available as we would 
like to have. 

Now we have combs sorted into 
three classes,—combs for nucs, emp- 
ty combs having perfect worker 
cells, and a few that contain drone 
comb and will have to be rendered 
up and replaced with full sheets of 
foundation. The combs with the 
drone cells would be all right for 
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the storage of honey but, where all 
combs are interchangeable they are 
sure to find their way into the brood 
nest sooner or later. The best way to 
keep good combs in the brood nest is 
to keep good combs in the supers. All 
propolis and burr comb was scraped 
from the supers as the combs were 
sorted. It is easy to scrape when cold 
and brittle. Clean supers make han- 
dling in the summer faster and more 
pleasant. 

Time drags. It is still some weeks 
before the bees should be unpacked. 
We are eager to get inside the packs 
and find out just what the results 
of the top entrances are. After trying 
out a few top entrances six or eight 
years ago we discontinued the idea 
as there was no apparent advantage 
and it was more work to pack that 
way. So much has been said about it 
however we are trying it again. This 
winter we have had several days 
each month when bees could fly. 
They were flying from the top en- 
trance when ice and snow covered 
the lower one. It may be that some 
of our winter loss in the past has 
been due to frozen entrances. Cer- 
tainly the top entrance is going to 
take care of that. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


eee 
SECOND GLANCES 


C. M. Isaacson 


Many beekeepers who have never 
seen an actual house apiary may ob- 
tain a rather fair idea of its inside 
appearance from the cover picture. 
This photo held my attention as soon 
as I drew the March issue from its 
envelope. 

Mr. Rahmlow’s article is a chal- 
lenging one (page 139). Two obser- 
vations come to mind after reading 
it. First, that investigators into this 
subject (winter brood-rearing) 
should bear in mind that results 
should not be mezsured merely in 
terms of bees (for instance I don’t 
know what ten pounds of bees per 
hive would find to do on May first 
in my locality), but in honey gath- 
ered in relation to labor. Secondly, 
that a colony “peak” is essential. Dr. 
Farrar is simply maintaining this 
peak (which by the way, is not mere- 
ly numbers of bees, but their age and 
morale as well) by his two-queen 
system and extra manipulation— 
which added labor may sometimes 
be undesirable to an apiarist who al- 
ready has his hands full. The article 
does show, that under certain condi- 
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tions, many colonies do rear brood in 
mid-winter (in late February, my 
own also had brood; but a much 
smaller amount, only a small patch 
in one frame each was found in 
those I examined—with considera- 
ble pollen uncovered near it) but 
offers little proof as to its necessity 
or profitableness. It is to everyone’s 
interest if the conclusions in the ar- 
ticle are correct, but we cannot be 
entirely sure yet that we are on the 
right track. 

Father Jaeger’s name has been a 
familiar one to all younger beekeep- 
ers in the Midwest, even though 
many of us did not know him per- 
sonally, so it was with real regret 
that we read of his passing. 

Mr. Tontz has given us several 
apiary and honey-house helps that 
can prove of real value (page 143). 
The queen-excluder reinforcement 
alone may save considerable money 
otherwise spent for replacements. 

‘“‘Make Mine Chocolate’”’—and hon- 
ey (page 145). Mrs. Nielsen adds the 
last through her article. Blending of 
the two through the recipes she gives 
may help make many a new convert 
to honey using. 

Truth is always valuable. If the 
researches reported by Mr. Wood- 
row (page 148) establish just what 
makes some bees resistant to AFB, 
we shall be just that much nearer 
to developing this strain. That only 
young larvae become infected may 
be of significance later on, when re- 
search in this subject progresses 
further. Many do not realize the im- 
portance of scientific work until af- 
ter its findings have been transmit- 
ted into practical experience. 

That the Everglades are just in 
the process of development for agri- 
culture is amply shown by Mr. Root’s 
pictures and accompanying text 
(page 152). The only note of regret 
must be for the passing of much of 
the wild life of the great swamp—it 
was unique in America. 

There are few greater thrills in 
beekeeping than watching the devel- 
opment of your first lot of package 
bees. C. M. McAuliffe gives a good 
account of experiences and reactions. 
Most of us know them well. 

Yes, fly spray will get rid of bees, 
wasps, and the like (page 155). It 
would have been faster and possibly 
less work to have sprayed a fair 
amount into the crack and then 
plugged it. It works. 

More and more beekeepers are us- 
ing aluminum paint for hives as they 
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find, like Mr. Jessup (page 158), 
that it seldom peels from effects of 
moisture inside the hive. It does not 
reflect sunlight and heat as well as 
the white, but its other characteris- 
tics often make it preferable. 

If the sweet clover and alfalfa 
weevils (page 159) obtain a real foot- 
hold in the Midwest, it will be a 
severe blow to both beekeepers and 
farmers who produce seed. Methods 
for their control should be dissem- 
inated as rapidly as possible. 

We will all join heartily with Edi- 
tor Deyell in his three hopes ex- 
pressed on page 158. Their full reali- 
zation would go far towards a bee- 
keeper's millennium. 

After Mr. Rahmlow’s opening ar- 
ticle is read, J. L. Byer’s comments 
(page 172) form a valuable balance. 
They offer much food for thought— 
as always. The thermometer was be- 
low freezing when I examined sev- 
eral colonies in late February, Mr. 
Byer, so I hope you are not correct 
in believing that they will perish 
as a result. My curiosity got the bet- 
ter of me. 

The American Honey Institute 
News Notes page is full of interest- 
ing items this issue. What is of even 
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more interest is that their efforts do 
much in boosting the sale of honey. 
Support the Institute! 
Middle River, Minnesota. 
eee 
CURING A SPRAINED KNEE WITH 
BEE STINGS 


By Thorn ton Gorham 


In June 1938 I stepped out of a 
car and sprained my knee. The pain 
was intense. I went to several doc- 
tors, took several physical treatments 
and got no relief. I could go up or 
down stairs only one step at a time. 
In July of this year (1940) I un- 
dertook to hive a swarm with- 
out a smoker and was_ severe- 
ly stung. My arm and hand were 
swollen twice their natural size. 
In about two weeks I noticed a de- 
cided improvement in my knees and 
in three weeks I could walk up and 
down stairs, with no pain. To date I 
am O. K. and I attributed the cure 
to the stinging I got in July. 

Sharon, Pa. 

|There have been numerous cases just 
like yours where relief has been brought 
about by the simple treatment of bee 
stings. “Simple treatment, eh?” There are 
not a few who would regard the cure 


worse than the disease. They just won't 
try it Editor. | 












Mr. Stevens at work 
in his apiary. 


Harmon Stevens, formerly of Chilton, Wis- 
consin,—the 90-year-old apiarist, who died 
on January 18, 1941. 
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RESTAURANTS HANDLE HONEY 


By William Garnett 

During the depression years, De- 
troit Honey Sales Co. made a start 
in selling honey on one of the main 
streets in Detroit, from the rear end 
of an automobile, backed up to the 
sidewalk in a parking yard. Sales 
in this way were worth while, and 
additional business was con- 
templated. 

The restaurants were ap- 
proached next and in one 
selling trip on one of the 
main streets in Detroit, 33 
one-gallon jars of honey 
were sold. One of the sales 
was made to a restaurant 
belonging to a local chain of 
restaurants specializing in 
cafeteria service at low 
prices. During the depression 
years a_ satisfactory lunch 
could be had in these restau- 
rants for 10 or 11 cents, and 
for this reason these low 
priced chain restaurants had 
a large following. Honey 
purchased by the chain in 
bulk was'- repacked into 
small containers and sold at 
the counter for two cents. 
This contact developed into 
a worthwhile volume of 
honey sales. 


Placed in front of an_ electric 
light the different colors of honey 
show a wide variety. 


































A compact display cage offering both comb 
and extracted honey. 


Then came the idea of offering to 
the restaurants a variety of different 
flavored honeys, along with comb. 
To display this honey in an attrac- 
tive and sanitary way, the two 
honey display wire cages pictured 
here were designed. The open front 
cage is used in restaurants where 
the customer serves himself, and 
the other display cage is designed 
for restaurants where each cus- 
tomer is served by an_attend- 
ant behind the counter. Each dis- 
play cage holds’ besides comb 
honey a supply of small individual 
servings of four different flavored 
honeys. The business has grown un- 
til the main difficulty is in getting a 
sufficient supply of chunk comb hon- 
ey to take care of the trade. The suc- 
cess in selling honey through restau- 
rants is no doubt due partly to the 
attractive display, and also to the of- 
fering different flavored honeys to 
the public. 

Mr. Cafeteria Customer bought his 
first serving of honey because he was 
curious to find out what, for instance 
raspberry honey tasted like. From 
then on he became a steady user of 
honey, and as a variety he had a 
choice of five different kinds of hon- 
ey. 
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Beekeeping in the Everglades 


By E. R. Root 


I have described and illustrated the 
highways, the ditches and canals, the 
good and bad lands, and the good and 
poor bee country of the Everglades 
in the February and March issues. 
Now let us turn our attention to a 
few of the beekeepers in this vast 
area of ten thousands of square miles 
with its cities and growing towns. 

Before I begin, let me make it very 
clear that the average honey pro- 
ducer in the North who is in a good 
location and making a fair living 
will find it more profitable to stay 
where he is, and where in the sum- 
mer season he will find it more com- 
fortable. The same might be said of 
Southern California, Arizona, and 
Texas, but if for reasons of increas- 
ing age, poor health, or where one 
can’t stand winter’s cold, the south- 
land, particularly the Everglades, 
extends a welcome hand provided 
one does not locate in territory al- 
ready occupied by bees in sufficient 
numbers to adequately cover the bee 
range. I have said this before, when 
writing up California, Arizona, and 
Texas, and repeat it to prevent disap- 
pointment: Always make a prelimi- 
nary trip, call on beekeepers and find 
out what part of the country is still 
open, and there is lots of it in the Ev- 
erglades; and don’t forget withering 
moist heat in summer, days when 
you wish you were at the North or 
South Pole, just long enough to cool 
off. 

There are 


many Northern bee- 


keepers in the Everglades and some 





wish they had never left God’s coun- 
try in the North where they can get 
into a warm house during the cold- 
est winters. But the beautiful high- 
ways and comfortable days of sun- 
shine most of the year, are luring 
thousands to a climate where they 
can prolong their lives. 

The first beekeeper, H. E. Randall, 
Moore Haven, Fla., formerly from 
the North, whom I introduce, is a 
real genius, a carpenter, wood work- 
er, a boat builder and a beekeeper 
with 900 colonies. Mrs. Randall assists 
in the extracting, prepares the hon- 
ey for market in a unique package, 
a globe of honey. I wish you could 
see it with its tempting combs snug 
up against the glass. The photograph 
does not do it justice. Does it sell? It 
goes like hot cakes. I said to Mrs. 
Randall, “‘How do you get the bees 
to building the combs against the 
glass globe and placed like the 
spokes of a wheel?” “The bees don’t 
do it,’ she said, “I do it.” “How?” I 
said. ‘I cut the combs in a semi-cir- 
cle or moon-shape so as to fit the in- 
side of the glass. When fitted one by 
one around the inside next to the 
glass and placed as closely as possi- 
ble, extracted honey is then poured 
over the whole.’ The effect is as 
though the bees had done it. The 
work was so perfectly done that I 
actually thought the bees had built 
the combs. A sort of cookie cutter 
made of metal is used so that the 
cut combs would be of the same 
shape and size. 


A novel bottle of comb hon- 

ey. It looks like a big pealed 

orange and sells like hot 
cakes. 
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Fig. 1. Mr. Randall makes 
much of his equipment from 
the logs of cypress trees. 
These he cuts and hauls to 
his shop. I venture to say 
that there is not another 
beekeeper in the whole U. S. 
of so varied ability to make 
so much of what he uses. 
Mr. Randall, his wife, and 
small son are shown in the 
pictures here given. He made 
his own boat, the frame 
work of which is shown, 
and on which he leans. He 
made his own trailer extract- 
ing house as shown just back 
of the three. 


In Fig. 2 is shown another 
trailer in which they sleep 
when they visit out-yards. 
The boat he is now building 
is to carry a whole bee yard 
up and down the big canals, 
to and from Lake Okeecho- 
bee. With this boat he will 
practice migratory beekeep- 
ing in the canals and move 
to pastures new when neces- 
sary. He can anchor the 
boat and with his trailer 
house go back home after 
supplies. 


Fig. 3 shows one of Mr. 
Randall’s apiaries. The num- 
ber of colonies to the yard 
is not large, usually not over 
40 or 50. Experience shows 
that more honey can be se- 
cured in the aggregate by 
having the yards small and 
scattered. One will see these 
small yards on the main, 
highway of the Everglades. 
Notice that the hives are 
kept painted white. White is 
the only color that will pro- 
tect the colonies in this cli- 
mate of almost perpetual 
sunshine. 


His shop or warehouse is 
shown in Fig 4 


The interior, Fig. 5, shows 
his large buzz saw operated 
by a gas engine. With this 
outfit, and smaller saws, he 
makes many useful things 
out of the sawed logs in the 
off seasons when the bees 
are not doing much. In the 
other end of the building he 
has a power extractor and 
uncapping equipment. He is 
located on one of the main 
highways. It was here where 
we encountered the snake 
that danced on his tail for 
our edification just after we 
called on Mr. Randall. 
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Dr. Harry R. Laidlaw,Jr., 


Appointed Apiary Inspector 
of Alabama 


The State Personnel Board has 
held an examination for the selec- 
tion of a successor to the late Tom- 
mie Atchison, State Apiarist, and 
Doctor Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr., has 
been appointed 

Doctor Laidlaw was born in Hous- 
ton, Texas, and has lived all but six 
years of his life in the South. Five of 
these six years were spent in train- 
ing in the North, and one in teaching 
college in Indiana. In 1933, he grad- 
uated from the Zoology-Entomology 
Department of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity with a Bachelor of Science 
degree and in 1934 was awarded the 
Master of Science degree by the 
same department. In 1939, the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred upon him by the University 
of Wisconsin. He worked under Doc- 
tors W. H. Gates and O. W. Rosewell 
at Louisiana State University. His 
professional training has been divid- 
ed between entomology, genetics, 
and zoology. His experience with the 
bees has been life-long. His grand- 
father was a well known queen- 
breeder of the South and he grew up 
in the business learning it thorough- 
ly. When older, Dr. Laidlaw success- 
fully ran 1000 colonies of bees in 
Florida for honey. He produced the 
honey, bottled it, delivered it to the 
customers and did all the kinds of 
work in honey production. 
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Doctor Laidlaw is an experienced 
and trained bee inspector. He ob- 
tained his first training under Mr. 
Robert Foster, Chief Apiary Inspec- 
tor of Florida, and later served two 
years as Deputy Apiary Inspector 
for the Louisiana Department of Ag- 
riculture. He made inspections of 
the bees including those of the 
queen-breeders and bee shippers and 
took care of the eradication of Amer- 
ican Foulbrood in disease areas. 
Doctor Laidlaw’s commercial bee- 
keeping experience has been greatly 
augmented by more than ten years of 
seasonal research experience with the 
Division of Bee Culture of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
During the first five years he worked 
with Dr. Warren Whitcomb of the 
Southern States Bee Culture Labor- 
atory at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He 
worked on various problems of bee 
and queen production and methods 
of southern beekeeping. At _ that 
time he began the basic work in the 
development of a method of artifi- 
cial insemination of queenbees 
which was later completed at the 
North Central States Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 
This method of insemination is now 
being used by the Southern Labora- 
tory because it is more efficient than 
any other method yet devised. 

At the North Central States Lee 
Culture Laboratory Dr. Laidlaw 
worked with Dr. C. L. Farrar. He 
worked on pollen supplements, sys- 
tems of beekeeping, and particular- 
ly, on the differences in strains of 
bees. This knowledge will be of much 
value to the Alabama bee breeder 
in an improvement program. 

Dr. Laidlaw spent one year be- 
tween graduation from Louisiana 
State University in 1934 until his 
entrance into the University of Wis- 
consin in 1935 as Research Assistant 
in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics of the Louisiana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Doctor Laidlaw’s graduate train- 
ing as a geneticist and entomologist, 
his ability to control the mating of 
queenbees, his experience with and 
knowledge of bees and beekeeping 
in both the north and the south, his 
years of inspection work among the 
bee breeders of Louisiana, and his 
long relationship with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Division of Bee Culture are qualifi- 
cations which are particularly well 
suited to the work required of the 
State Apiarist in Alabama. 
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Editorials 





Your attention is 
called to this large 
spring number of 
April Gleanings which has 80 pages 
instead of 64. In order to make room 
for an unusual amount of advertis- 
ing, also the timely articles that are 


This 80-Page 
Spring Issue 


appearing, it was necessary to in- 
crease the size of this issue. 

eee 
War Tax on Shippers of bees 


Bees Entering 
Canada 


and queens in the 
U. S. A., also Ca- 
nadian beekeepers 
are doubtless aware 
of the 10‘« war tax now imposed on 
bees and queens entering Canada. 
For further details regarding Brokers 
and Customs clearance fees, also the 
necessity of shipping packages by 
express and not by mail, see report 
from R. M. Pugh, provincial apiarist 
of Saskatchewan, Canada, page 239, 
this issue. 

eee 


The death of Sfr 
Frederick Banting 
of Canada, one of 
the world’s great- 
est benefactors, and 
whose research work won him 
knighthood and the Nobel prize, is 
a distinct loss to future generations 
as well as to the millions suffering 
from diabetes whom he = saved 
through his discovery of insulin. To 
a less extent his death in the prime 
of his best work will be a great loss 
to those who are in the business of 
producing honey. 

Always friendly to honey he be- 
lieved that one of the causes of dia- 
betes was the excessive consumption 
of cane sugar. We have been reliably 
informed by one who knows, that he 
would soon give to the world his 
findings on the use of honey for dia- 
betics. It is to be hoped that his dis- 
coveries along this line were re- 
duced to record and that the vic- 
tims of this disease (diabetes) may 
yet share the benefits of his later 
work and thus save millions more. 

In a late dispatch, Feb. 26, it is 
stated that his private papers were 
found intact near his body in the 
plane wreck. 

It is well known that the medical 
fraternity is somewhat _ skeptical 
regarding the alleged merits of hon- 
ey as a sweet for some diabetics who 


The Loss of 
Dr. Banting 
to Beekeeping 


have received benefit from its use; 
but truth is mighty and will prevail. 
Proof is piling up that some people 
with a mild form of diabetes can 
take honey in moderate quantities 
without harm. It needed only the 
direct statement of the discoverer of 
insulin to give honey a boost. Such 
a statement would vastly increase 
the use of honey for the sick and the 
well. 
eee 

Keep Good It would seem that 
Combs in Supers some beekeepers do 

not realize, as they 
should, the value of good combs. By 
good combs we mean combs that are 
straight and consist mainly of work- 
er cells and do not contain large 
patches of drone cells. 

It is a fact that combs with patches 
of drone cells may be and frequently 
are used in supers above queen ex- 
cluders for the storage of surplus 
honey. We have used such combs in 
our apiaries. We have _ observed, 
however, that the bees will fill the 
worker cells first and will leave 
these patches of drone cells until 
the very last. In many instances the 
bees will leave the drone cells emp- 
ty, even during a heavy honey flow. 

No good beekeeper will tolerate 
poor combs in the brood chambers. 
John G. Jessup is right when he says 
on page 229, this issue, “The best 
way to keep good combs in the 
brood chambers is to keep good 
combs in the supers’’. 

eee 


Importance of Air drainage in the 
Air Drainage for selection of a fruit 
An Apiary Site orchard or of other 
crops sensitive to 

frost like tomatoes 

is an all-important consideration. By 
air drainage is meant a location on 
a side hill protected by thick grow- 
ing brush or trees on three sides so 
that the cold air can drain away on 
the open side like water from a high 
point. Cold air like water will flow 
to the lowest level and there settle. 
Fruit trees should have plenty of 
windbreak on three sides with an 
open side usually toward the South 
through which cold air can flow 
away. That means that a side hill 
well protected on three sides is an 
ideal location for an orchard or an 
apiary. When either is located in a 
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low spot with high ground on all 
four sides or when located on level 
ground completely surrounded by a 
growth of trees or shrubs, the cold 
air can not escape and with that cold 
air is moisture or fog detrimental 
alike to orchard or an apiary. 

Experience has shown too often 
that colonies situated in a low spot 
in an apiary will not winter as well 
as those on the higher ground in the 
same yard. 

The old swimming hole back on 
the old farm in boyhood days would 
have a cold spot in the very bottom 
of the pond. We oldsters, as well as 
the youngsters, can well remember 
how a foot or two of seemingly ice 
water could be felt in the level of 
two or three feet of the bottom 
above which the water would be 
comparatively warm. 

In the fall, motorists often notice 
as they go down hill at night how 
they rush into dense fog. On higher 
ground the fog disappears. Frost, (or 
frozen moisture) is detrimental to 
both bees and fruit. With proper 
drainage the cold and moisture can 
escape. 

The lesson to be drawn is that 
while windbreaks are important 
they should not surround an apiary 
on all four sides. One side should be 
open leading to lower ground. 

eee 

The Glamor of That there is glam- 
Keeping Bees or in keeping bees 
is proven by the 
fact that a number of radio and film 
stars have fallen in love with 
bees. In our February issue, page 
96, we mentioned the fact that Ed- 
gar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy 
are now keeping bees and that 
Charlie had proclaimed to the 
world the virtues of honey. 

Now we are told that Will Hays 
is credited with starting the new 
Hollywood fad of using honey in 
coffee and tea. Thanks to both. 

Who are the other stars who are 
keeping bees? Ronald Colman and 
his wife, Anita Louise and Wendy 
Barrie. 

You see the bees get in their good 
graces by establishing themselves 
between the walls of some of the 
homes in Hollywood. William J. Fox, 
also of Hollywood, takes them out 
and puts them into hives. 

It is to be hoped that the “fad” of 
honey in coffee will grow. The 
Senior Editor uses honey in his cof- 
fee. How many beekeepers do like- 
wise? 
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Building Up Even though much 
Colonies For has appeared in 
the Main Flow beekeeping litera- 
and Not On It ture about the im- 

portance of having 

all colonies very 
populous, boiling over with bees at 
the beginning of the major honey 
flow, in order to secure the maxi- 
mum crop, many beekeepers fail 
here. 

A colony may appear to be quite 
populous and yet have a relatively 
small percentage of fielders. Remem- 
ber that the eggs laid by a queen do 
not develop into bees of the honey- 
gathering age until five weeks later. 
Three weeks are required for the 
eggs to develop into emerging bees, 
then two weeks more for those 
young bees to become full fledged 
fielders. 

Many colonies that have not 
reached their peak of strength when 
the major honey flow opens do actu- 
ally build up cn the flow instead of 
for it. If the flow is of short duration 
much of the crop is lost. If, however, 
the flow is long drawn out, even un- 
der-strength colonies do build up 
rapidly and secure some surplus. 

It pays to have all colonies reach 
their peak of strength at the time 
the main flow starts. Such colonies 
with young queens and ample stor- 
age space—supers of combs—will, 
when conditions are favorable, give 
a good account of themselves. Very 
populous colonies are the only kind 
worth having when the main honey 
flow begins. 

A colony at the beginning of the 
main flow should have the equiva- 
lent of twelve full standard combs of 
brood. This amount of brood, may, 
in some instances, be distributed in 
from fifteen to eighteen combs. 

eee 
Package Bees vs. This is the title 
Over-wintered of an article by 


Colonies Ed. Braun, Domin- 
ion Experiment 
Farm, Brandon, 


Manitoba, in the February, 1941, is- 
sue of ‘““Western Canada Beekeeper’”’. 

The gist of the article is that the 
results of twelve year’s figures (1926 
-1938), on over-wintered colonies vs. 
package bees show that the average 
per colony production of over-win- 
tered colonies in Manitoba was 
171.56 pounds as compared with 
144.16 pounds from package bees, 
and that the average profit per col- 
ony for over-wintered colonies was 
$11.78 as against $9.95 for packages. 
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This is a difference of $1.83. For one 
or two colonies this difference does 
not amount to much but for 100 col- 
ones it would be $183.00 which 
might mean the difference between 
a profit or loss during a season. 


Some advantages of packages, ac- 
cording to Braun, are, (1), easy to 
manipulate, (2), allow for rapid ex- 
pansion in size of apiary, (3), rarely 
acquire swarm control, and (4), in- 
crease the production of honey. 


Some disadvantages are, (1), 
fluctuating purchase price, (2), ne- 
cessitates outlay of ready cash, (3), 
definite arrival dates cannot be as- 
sured, and (4), high percentage of 
supersedure. 


Some advantages of over-wintered 
colonies are, (1), increased strength 
of bees in spring, (2), strong colo- 
nies may be divided to compensate 
for winter loss and increase size of 
apiary, (3), require less attention and 
labor in early spring, and, (4) pro- 
duce more honey than packages. 

Some disadvantages are, (1), loss 
of colonies during winter averages 
9% per cent annually, (2), labor 
costs slightly higher and spread over 
twelve, instead of six months and, 
(4), require more detailed attention 
during harvest season. 

This article by Braun is worthy 
of careful study. It is possible we 
may publish it, or, give a more de- 
tailed digest in a future issue. 

eee 


The critical time in 
the development of 
a colony from a combless package 
of bees occurs during the third week 
after the package is installed. At this 
time some of the older bees that 
came in the package may begin to 
die. Young bees do not appear until 
the beginning of the fourth week and 
after they begin to emerge the colony 
develops quite rapidly. 

To give the colony a boost during 
this critical period some have tried 
adding a pound or two of queenless 
bees about the beginning of the third 
week. If the queenless bees are fed 
as much sugar syrup as they will 
take, before being united with the 
queenright colonies they will be ac- 
cepted readily. This practice is es- 
pecially applicable in regions where 
the major flow is of short duration 
and comes relatively early. If pack- 
ages are installed early, in plenty of 
time to build up for the main flow, 
booster bees may not be needed. 


Booster Bees 


YUM 
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More About Since the appear- 
Sweet Clover and ance of the editori- 
Alfalfa Weevils al on this subject, 
page 159 of March, 
1941, Gleanings, 
which referred to weevils in the 
province of Manitoba, we have writ- 
ten Prof. J. A. Munro, Chairman of 
the Entomology Department of North 
Dakota Agricultural College; Prof. 
M. C. Tanquary of the University of 
Minnesota, and J. S. Houser, Chief 
of the Department of Entomology, 
Ohio Agricultural Station, Wooster. 
Prof. Monro states that the sweet 
clover weevil has been found in a 
few places along the northern edge 
of North Dakota, but has not been 
found farther south. The clover seed 
chalcid which attacks alfalfa has 
done very little damage in that state. 
Prof. Tanquary says that he has 
no record of the occurrence of sweet 
clover weevil in Minnesota. 
Mr. Houser’s letter is so informa- 
tive that we are producing it here: 


When you refer in your letter of Feb- 
ruary 24 to the sweet clover weevil I sup- 
pose you have in mind the alfalfa weevil, 
Hypera postica. 

This insect was noticed first in injurious 
numbers in the vicinity of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, during the early years of the present 
century. It is presumed that it was brought 
to America from southern Europe shortly 
before that time. During the ensuing years 
the insect has spread to inhabit Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and some of the Canadian 
provinces. To the best of my knowledge, 
the insect has never been taken in Ohio. 

The clover seed chalcid. Bruchophagus 
gibbus, is generally distributed over the 
United States and southern Canada. It at- 
tacks nearly all the clovers as well as al- 
falfa. I do not have any specific record of 
it having been taken on either of the sweet 
clovers but I see no reason why it might 
not damage the seed of that crop. This 
insect passes the winter in the full grown 
larval stage inside the infested seeds on 
the surface of the ground. The adults be- 
gin to emerge during the late spring and 
appear in great numbers in late May and 
early June. Eggs are laid in the seed heads 
before the seed becomes hard and in that 
manner the seed itself becomes infested. 

The clover seed chalcid is a difficult in- 
sect to control. When the seed crop is 
known to be heavily infested, as indicated 
by many of the adults about the heads, 
many of the insects can be killed by cut- 
ting the hay crop a little earlier than nor- 
mal. For the most part, however, we are 
—— upon agencies of natural con- 
trol. 

If you are interested in obtaining further 
information about the alfalfa weevil I 
would suggest that you obtain a copy of 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1528, also a copy of 
California Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 569, Berkeley, California. 

Further information concerning the clo- 
ver seed chalcid may be had from United 
States Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1642 and Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine Bulletin 812. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 4. 


Weather: Fifty rainy 
days in two months 
is truly unusual 
weather for Cali- 
fornia; but we have 
had it, and we do 
not blame Eastern- 
ers who came to Cal- 
ifornia to escape the 
rigors of their win- 
ter registering a complaint. Our rec- 
ord today—March 4th—establishes 
this as the wettest winter in 25 
years; however, not the wettest win- 
ter in our history. Although the lat- 
est Sacramento River crest was slow- 
ly moving down last night residents 
of the middle Sacramento Valley 
were watching with increasing con- 
cern what a new rainstorm due to- 
day, may do to them. 

Here in the Bay Region, the new 
disturbance is accompanied by fresh 
to strong southerly winds, wind 
which already has done quite a lit- 
tle damage by uprooting large trees 
and breaking plate glass windows. 
Today a report comes to the State 
Association office stating that several 
orchardists have lost from 50 to 100 
trees each. Bee hives placed in the 
orchards were blown over. In the 
mountains snow levels continue to 
pile up. Donner Summit with nine 
inches of new fall, registers 109 inch- 
es on the ground. Landslides have 
closed some of the highways. Butte 
City and Princeton are the only cit- 
ies cut off by river overflow from 
highway connection. 

Condition of Bees: So far, only a 
few colonies of bees have been lost 
in the flooded districts. Very little is 
known of the actual condition in the 
hive. Very little inspection has been 
attempted during January and Feb- 
ruary. Where some inspection has 
been made, inspectors report a great 
variety of conditions existing. So far, 
the bees have benefited but little in 
the orchards. Apiaries left with more 
than the usual amount of stores at 
the end of the season have six and 
seven frames of brood while those 
short of honey run from a starving 
condition to one and two frames 
partly filled with brood. European 
fb is breaking out in weak colonies 
and threatens to be destructive. If 











our weather should suddenly change 
to normal for this time of the year, 
beekeepers will look forward to a 
good crop of honey in 1941. 
Markets: There is little change in 
prices of honey. Buyers are conserv- 
ative. Very few offers of any kind are 
being made other than those made to 
the beekeepers who drive in with a 
truckload, and then the offer is low. 
Thinking a commodity loan to bee- 
keepers would have a tendency to 
establish a more stable price, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the State 
Association to look into the matter. 
This Committee claims there is a 
surplus of honey now in the hands of 
beekeepers. Government officials 
realize that the beekeeper should 
receive help but claim there is little 
surplus and that such surplus can be 
found in certain localities in every 
State. They seem to think we have 
a National problem but encourage 
us to go on until we find the real 
cause of our problems, and the re- 
lief required to make the industry 
more attractive to all engaged in it. 
—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mai. 1. 


Weather: We have 
had more rain dur- 
ing the last month 
than during any one 
month in the memo- 
ry of many people, 
over sixteen inches 
in our part of South- 
ern California with 
predictions for more. 
It is surprising how easily it can 
rain in this country once it gets 
started. We have had a most delight- 
ful winter, no frost to alarm the 
citrus people and practically no high 
winds to dry out the soil. 

Market: There is little change in 
market conditions or honey prices 
Most of the 1940 crop has been sold 
and the 1941 crop is still in the bag 
with prospects the best in several 
years. 

Bee Conditions: Most beekeepers 
have been examining their colonies. 
In most locations bees have been 
getting enough nectar and pollen to 
encourage brood-rearing and colonies 
will average from three to five and 
six frames of brood which will make 
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them in fine condition for the early 
honey flow from the orange and 
black sage. Very little disease is 
found, thanks to a much more effi- 
cient inspection set-up than we had 
not so many years ago. Most bee- 
keepers are well sold on the “take 
them out and burn system” which is 
the only sure way to keep AFB un- 
der control. 

Miscellaneous: It is not likely that 
the movement of bees to the orange 
groves will be as heavy as it has 
been the past few years, owing to 
the favorable prospects for a crop 
on the great unirrigated ranges of 
Southern California. Of course, we 
have no assurance of a big crop but 
plenty of moisture in the ground is 
our best bet at this season of the 
year. 

Since beginning these notes we 
have again traveled _ practically 
across the counties of Riverside and 
Imperial. The country-side all along 
the way is most beautiful with flow- 
ers and shrubs just ready to burst 
into bloom. 

One hundred and eighty-five miles 
and we are, at this writing, again in 
the great Imperial Valley. Below sea 
level and everything is looking its 
best with the great flax fields just 
beginning to bloom. We have no 
reports of honey from flax although 
in Germany it is mentioned as a 
honey plant. With the low price of 
honey and short crop the beekeepers 
in the valley are hoping for better 
times in the future —L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 


eee 
TEXAS, March 1. 


Weather for Feb- 
ruary while being 
rather disagreeable 
for out-of-door work, 
was most satisfacto- 
ry from the stand- 
point of the _ bee- 
keeper. No low tem- 
peratures occurred 
but continued cool— 
temperatures; cloudy 
accompanied by rain al- 

of the native plants to 











not 


freezing 
weather 

lowed all 
grow abundantly. At the same time 


the bees were busy keeping their 
increasing brood fed and warm. 
There was a sufficient number of 
hours on which bees could fly to al- 
low them to bring in a supply of 
fresh pollen and nectar. Thirty- 
three colonies examined on the last 
day of the month showed an aver- 
age of three combs of sealed brood. 
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The bees seemed to be in a most ex- 
cellent shape. The over-wintering 
field force is still active and appar- 
ently good for several more weeks. 
The queens are filling the brood 
nests as fast as they are prepared. 
The cold weather accompanied by 
much rain is bringing into bloom one 
of the finest ground covers that has 
occurred in this part of Texas in 
many years. At present the bees are 
bringing in pollen from many kinds 
of mustards. Agarita is in full bloom 
and is being worked abundantly. 
Several wild plums are also in 
bloom. The best indication of what 
is to come is the presence of as 
large a number of seedling horse- 
mints as has been seen in modern 
times. Barring some unexpected 
weather conditions 1941 should see 
an early and abundant honey flow. 
Miscellaneous: Preliminary §ar- 
rangements indicate a very fine 
meeting for the Texas Beekeepers’ 
Association, June 19, 20, 21, with the 
Sam Houston State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Huntsville, Texas. Commit- 
tees are being appointed to plan the 
best meeting ever held. A. W. Bulay 
has been appointed as the Chairman 
of the East Texas Boosters’ Commit- 
tee. Every beekeeper in East Texas 
is urged to attend and should local 
information be desired A. W. Bulay, 
Liberty, will be glad to give it. He 
will be on hand June 19 to greet his 
friends and neighbors as well as his 
vast acquaintance over the state. 
Other committees are being appoint- 
ed to assist the regular officers in 
this meeting. Several important 
speakers have promised to attend. 
Beekeepers everywhere and especial- 
ly those in southern Arkansas and 
western Louisiana are urged to at- 
tend as Huntsville is in their bee ter- 
ritory.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 


Texas. 
eee 


SASKATCHEWAN, March 6. 


Weather: The weather was fine 
last fall and all our producers had 
ample opportunity to properly pre- 
pare their bees for winter, and in 
most cases bees were well fed and 
put away in ample time. Mild weath- 
er continued until after Christmas 
and in January some fairly severe 
weather was experienced, but on 
the whole the weather has been uni- 
formly mild and bees are wintering 
well from all reports received to 
date. Here at Fort Qu’Appelle we 
have about a foot of snow, and I un- 
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derstand farther north more snow 
has fallen. 

Clover Prospects: Clover went into 
winter in good condition. Fall mois- 
ture allowed it to attain good growth, 
and with continuous snow covering 
over winter, it should come through 
in good condition. The price of sweet 
clover seed has been quite low and 
it has been most discouraging for a 
number of farmers who previously 
grew large acreages of clover for 
seed, and the low prices have result- 
ed in reduced acreages. The low 
point seemed to have been reached 
last year, and we estimate that there 
will be a larger acreage of clover 
available to bees next year. 

Markets: Honey prices were sharp- 
ly increased last fall and since then 
have remained steadily at the new 
level. Honey has sold well at these 
prices and as there was a considera- 
ble volume of Canadian honey ex- 
ported to England this year, and a 
short crop, there is every indication 
that the whole Canadian market will 
be clear, or almost clear, of honey 
before the new crop comes on. Here 
in Saskatchewan all large lots of 
honey were out of producers’ hands 
by Christmas time and the whole- 
salers should be running low on their 
stocks of Saskatchewan honey by 
spring. Honey producers are much 
concerned over whether or not the 
export market will be available to 
Canadian honey again next season, 
but in my opinion even if this market 
is not available to Canadian honey 
there should be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the 1941 crop in Canada. It 
is most encouraging to learn that our 
neighbor beekeepers across the line 
are making a determined effort to 
advertise honey. To my mind, this 
is our big weakness. Here in Canada, 
we have never made a serious at- 
tempt to advertise honey, and there 
are thousands of families who do not 
use an ounce of honey from one 
year’s end to another and do not 
ever hear of it or see it advertised. 
Canada, as a whole, consumes only 
somewhere between 2 and 3 pounds 
of honey per capita. This is very low, 
when you consider that almost 100 
pounds of sugar is consumed per 
capita. Saskatchewan consumes be- 
tween 4 and 5 pounds of honey per 
capita and we feel here that this 
consumption could be increased to 
3 or even 4 times without difficulty 
by a well worked out advertising 
campaign. 

In _ the 


Canadian Beekeepers’ 
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Council, which represents all organ- 
ized groups of beekeepers, we now 
have the organization through which 
we could arrange an effective Can- 
ada-wide advertising campaign for 
honey. It is up to the various bee- 
keepers’ associations to insist that this 
Council work out some plan of ad- 
vertising honey, because if this were 
done we would have to increase our 
present production 2 or 3 times to 
take care of the new business. Now 
that there are central honey packing 
plants in all the large producing 
provinces, we now have standard 
and uniform honey to advertise, and 
this is essential to back up any ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Package Bees: .The volume of 
package bee orders should be as 
large as last year, if not larger. Due 
to the fact that we do not know 
from year to year whether or not 
the purchase of package bees will be 
prohibited in Canada, producers are 
making what increase they intend to 
make this year. All package bee im- 
portations must pay the new 10% 
war tax imposed by the Canadian 
government. This tax must be paid 
at point of clearance, either by the 
purchaser, or by the transportation 
company. In the case of package bees 
being shipped by express the express 
company will probably pay the tax, 
and collect it along with the express 
at destination. Packages which 
formerly went by mail will not be 
able to do so this season, as the Post- 
office will not pay this 10% war tax 
to the Customs Department and ad- 
vance it to destination. Therefore, 
no producer should order his bees 
or his queens by mail this season, 
and package shippers should be care- 
ful to advise all Canadian purchasers 
of the difficulty of importing bees by 
mail in 1941. 

Previously, mail shipments of 
bees, queens and packages were 
merely inspected by a Customs In- 
spector but were not put through 
their books. This year they must ac- 
tually go through clearance and indi- 
vidual shipments by mail, whether 
one queen or one package, must pay 
a Broker’s Fee of at least 25c, and 
Customs Clearance Fees of 22c and 
the 10% war tax. All these charges 
must be paid at point of clearance 
and if the purchaser does not live 
near the Customs office he is going to 
experience delay in getting his bees 
cleared while he forwards the nec- 
essary funds—R. M. Pugh, Fort 
Qu’Appelle, Sask. 
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ARIZONA, March 3. 


Weather: We have 
enjoyed a fine mild 
winter with the best 
rainfall since 1905 
according to most re- 
ports so far. There 
has been no snow 
locally, but of course 
there is snow on top 
of all the highest 
mountain ranges and in Northern 
Arizona. Due to fine rains and mild 
winter the vegetation and wild “—. 
ers will be far above normal. e 
State’s large storage dams are re- 
ported to contain more water for ir- 
rigation now than at any time for 
the past several years. To date local- 
ly there has not been enough frost 
or freezing weather to kill the water 
lettuce that grows on top of the wa- 
ter. I mention this to show we have 
really had a mild winter here. 


Conditions: Due to mild weather 
bees have used up their supply of 
honey very rapidly, but with all the 
rains they should gather enough nec- 
tar from wild flowers to carry them 
until the first main honey flow 
which comes about May first. The 
alfilaree is blooming fine now and 
will furnish both nectar and pollen. 
Bees are also gathering pollen from 
various wild flowers too numerous to 
mention. In many localities the bees 
build up early from wild mustard. 
And many times over-swarming fol- 
lows. Late freezing weather could 
very easily upset the fine conditions 
which prevail at present. 


Miscellaneous: Foulbrood broke 
out in the Valley the past fall where 
there are a considerable number of 
bees and has caused considerable 
work and some loss in the fight to 
wipe it out. It occurred in an area 
where foulbrood had hardly been 
known before, evidently having been 
brought in from some infected area. 
However, the percentage of foul- 
brood found in this State is very 
small compared to the number of 
colonies. 


The State beekeepers in their reg- 
ular meetings have been working 
toward some method of stabilizing 
honey prices for at present prices it 
does not represent the cost of pro- 
duction. We see carpenters and union 
members get a dollar an hour. They 
hire no help and pay little in taxes. 
A farmer or producer of honey is 
worth just as much to our country 
today, or more than the average 
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worker getting $5.00 to $8.00 a day 
who hires no help and pays little or 
no taxes. There is no more of an 
over-supply of farm product than 
there is an over-supply of labor, yet 
we see labor wages advancing regu- 
larly and farm prices and especially 
honey is far below cost of produc- 
tion. Producers should have the same 
right to live off their product and 
labor as any other class. Will prices 
for producer and labor ever be 
equalized on a fair basis to all?— 
Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 


eee 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, March 3. 


Weather: British Columbia, and 
more particularly the part known as 
Vancouver Island, has gained an en- 
viable reputation for the mildness 
of its climate all the year round. 
This winter has been no exception. 
Apart from a couple of weeks in the 
beginning of December, there has 
been scarcely any frost, and only 
two or three slight falls of snow. 
The latter part of January and all 
of February was exceptionally mild, 
even for B. C. Pussywillow, which 
is abundant here, was out all Decem- 
ber. I took a “‘peek’”’ into one or two 
hives one afternoon towards the end 
of January. By February 16, pollen 
was coming in very freely, and it 
was possible to make brief examina- 
tions of hives from February 17 to 
25. Every colony had one or two 
frames of capped-over brood, and 
good stores of pollen, and bees were 
in first rate condition. From the bee 
point of view, it has been a very 
good winter indeed. 

The last ten days being somewhat 
cooler and rather wet, a little judi- 
cious feeding was necessary for the 
sake of the brood. This morning 
(March 3) though dull, was mild 
and it was thrilling to see clouds of 
bees eagerly coming back from the 
nearby pussywillow and alder with 
loads of pollen. A morning visitor 
was amazed to see so many bees out 
in March, so I showed her what the 
busy creatures were doing, and ex- 
plained why they were working so 
hard. 

A customer in the northern part of 
the province writes of having had a 
good winter there. He is in the area 
known as the “Dry Belt’, and I am 
interested to hear how bees do there. 
While there, it struck me as being 
too parched from May to September, 
for there to be much nectar. Condi- 
tions vary considerably in the dif- 
ferent localities in the Province. 
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Market: The local demand for 
honey during the winter was fair. 
It is evident that there is not much 
imported honey on the market. Prac- 
tically all the stores are selling Island 
honey exclusively. In a honey re- 
port on hand I note that B. C’s. crop 
for 1940 was 1,264,000 Ibs., an in- 
crease over 1939 of 259,000 Ibs. It 
appears that there was alco a large 
increase in the amount of honey im- 
ported from the United States to 
Canada last year. This was probably 
due to a larger amount going from 
Canada to the United Kingdom. 

There seems to be a larger number 
of people interested in beekeeping 
this spring. Several inquiries have 
come to hand for bees already. The 
number of beekeepers and colonies 
have steadily increased during the 
last ten years and I intend to find 
out how many colonies there are es- 
timated to be this spring on the 
Island, if it is possible—M. May- 
nard, Vancouver Island, B. C. 


eee 
ILLINOIS, March 7. 


Weather: The cen- 
tral and _ southern 
parts of the State 
have had much bet- 
ter weather so far 
this winter than the 
northern part. There, 
two snows of bliz- 
zard-like intensity, 
which we _ escaped, 
The moisture without 





fallen. 


have 
the big snow drifts would have been 
quite welcome 

There seems 


to be adequate mois- 


ture, however, to insure honey 
plants their share of growth after 
warmer weather begins Clover 


plants thus far have appeared to be 
in good condition. Speaking of 
weather, almost every year one hears 
remarks that this is the longest 
cold “spell’’, the longest dry “spell”, 
or hot “spell”, or some other “spell’’. 
The writer has the good fortune of 
having a weather book for this lo- 
cality which was started in 1911 and 
has been recorded up to the present 
date. A review of this book discloses 
some very interesting and forgot- 
ten facts—extremes in_ snowfall, 
rainfall, heat, cold, blooming periods, 
honey flows, etc. 

Bees: All reports to date are that 
bees are wintering well. Unless we 
experience some terrible conditions 
later bees should continue to winter 
well. Most bees in this locality went 
into winter with good clusters of 
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young bees and plenty of excellent 
stores, quite a contrast to a year ago 
when conditions at the start of win- 
ter were pitiful. Since we expect 
good wintering at this time, it seems 
that only a limited number of pack- 
ages will be used in central Illinois 
except for increase. 

Honey Market: All reports show 
an increase in honey sales. Although 
the price advance is only slight it is 
good news to the beekeeper. Locally 
the extracted market has been bet- 
ter. We have tried some new methods 
of advertising and the results have 
been surprisingly good. 


Miscellaneous: With the war 
clouds swiftly forming one hardly 
knows which way to turn. War 


seems to be the major topic of con- 
versation. We here in America have 
so much for which to be thankful 
We beekeepers do so much complain- 
ing about poor honey prices, high 
prices of equipment, drouths, foul- 
brood, etc. But all of these are so 
small and unimportant in the world 
of events that no one except us even 
considers them. Nevertheless, the 
world would be better if more 
thought were given to this kind of 
worries and less to how big a can- 
non the neighbor has or how sharp 
is his sabre. 

Six years ago Lee Stewart over at 
Newport, Indiana, started the farrous 
Wabash Valley Round-up of Indi- 
ana and Illinois beekeepers. Lee has 
done a splendid job. Now he asks me 
to play host for the Round-up this 
year. With all apologies to friend 
Stewart we expect this to be the 
biggest Round-up in history. Full 
details and program will appear in 
this journal.—Carl E. Killion, Paris, 
Ills. 


eee 
NEW MEXICO, March 3. 
Weather: Total fall of snow to 
date has reached 14 feet 4 inches 
and it is still snowing. An early 
spring is anticipated, however, as 


the snow is melting rapidly from be- 
neath and in the lower altitudes is, 
of course, practically all gone. In the 
ranch valley it is still two feet deep 
but since the robins have returned, 
spring must be just around the cor- 
ner. 

Crop Prospects: Without doubt, 
northern New Mexico will have am- 
ple moisture and ‘should enjoy a 
good crop. Irrigation water sources 
are the best in 20 years and flora 
was at least par last fall. As the 
weather has not been as cold this 
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winter even though stormy, the 
mountain bees have come through in 
better than average condition. Bees 
in the valley that were given proper 
fall inspection are in good shape and 
should repeat last year’s good crop. 

Market: The market has been 
dragging and sales are at present 
quite slow. I expect to see practically 
no improvement in this locally as 
another good crop is anticipated and 
the last one did not command a good 
price. I am at present trying to dis- 
pose of cut chunk comb _ honey 
wrapped in cellophane to renew pub- 
lic interest in comb honey which has 
in this section reached an all-time 
low. 

Miscellaneous: Whenever this state 
gets solidly behind foulbrood inspec- 
tion, there are a few of us left who 
would increase our holdings and en- 
hance production along the Rio 
Grande. As it is now the better irri- 
gating sector in the middle of the 
state has too much foulbrood, too 
little attention, and certainly too few 
bees.—C. A. Baltzley, Pecos, N. Mex. 

eee 
INDIANA, March 5. 

Weather: With the 
temperature hover- 
ing around 30 de- 
grees during the 
greater part of the 
winter and an occa- 
sional warm spell 
enabling flight, col- 
onies outside should 
come through with- 
out much loss. Our cellared bees ap- 
pear to be in excellent condition 
thus far. We prefer to take them out 
rather early, say about March 15, if 
a warm day arrives when they can 
fly. I believe it preferable to leaving 
them inside until the cellar becomes 
damp due to condensation of mois- 
ture and the bees become restless. 

A light covering of snow during 
most of the winter has served as a 
protection to the clovers and they 
should show up well in spring if 
there is not too much freezing and 
thawing from now on. 

Market: The local demand for hon- 
ey has been rather slow, perhaps on 
acount of less effort on the part of 
beekeepers to market their product. 
Low prices seem to have little effect 
toward bringing about increased 
sales. 

There is considerably less comb 
honey produced in this locality than 
formerly. I do not believe that any- 
one can produce comb honey at pres- 
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ent wholesale prices and make any 
profit. If beekeepers would make a 
real effort to sell locally and demand 
a reasonable price, they might be 
able to get by. 

Miscellaneous: What effect the 
draft and the greatly increased em- 
ployment in nearby munitions fac- 
tories will have on the beekeeping 
industry is difficult to foretell. In all 
probability there will be fewer bee- 
keepers. At present there are only 
about 60 per cent as many bees in 
this locality as in 1939, the reduc- 
tion being due partly to winter loss- 
es and summer drouth last year. 
Few beekeepers here-about  pur- 
chase package bees and many colo- 
nies are being offered for sale. How- 
ever, with increased employment 
there should be an increased demand 
for honey. Whether or not this will 
affect prices remains to be seen.—E. 
S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


eee 
ONTARIO, March 5. 


Weather: This morn- 
ing as we look out 
the windows and 
view the land deep 
covered with snow 
we are reminded 
that even if it is 
March 5 we are still 
in the winter season. 
And if in doubt 
about the matter, a look at the ther- 
mometer hanging outdoors that 
reads 9 below zero, makes it positive 
that winter is still here. February 
and March to date, have been cold 
with many days of high winds, and 
taking the winter as a whole, it will 
come under the heading of an ‘“old- 
fashioned winter’. 

Naturally we are concerned about 
the bees and I would not be surprised 
if losses should be rather heavy. We 
have not been near any apiaries for 
some time. But when we recall the 
fact that bees have not had even a 
partial flight here since the first 
week in November, and that weather 
has been cold continuously since 
then, we wonder just how long this 
can continue and how the bees will 
stand the ordeal. With the exception 
of a few days in January when rains 
melted the snow we have had, from 
Dec. 1 to that time, snow-covered 
fields. Clover should be in perfect 
condition. 

Market: There is nothing to report 
about honey movements and prices 
as there is apparently very little 
honey im Ontario. Beeswax, although 
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high in price, is in the same cate- 
gory as honey so far as supplies are 
concerned, and we know of none for 
sale. 

Looking over some old records 
just lately we were reminded that 
great changes have taken place in 
beekeeping. A bit over twenty years 
ago sweet clover growing for seed 
production struck this and other por- 
tions of Ontario and when we read 
reports now of big crops in western 
Canada and some of the northwest 
States we are reminded of the good 
old days when we garnered in such 
big crops of honey, but for only two 
or three years in our district. One 
year we had a bumper crop—50% 
larger than we have ever had before 
or since. When this large crop was 
ready for market the manager of 
the grocery department of a large 
store asked that we meet him and 
the grocery manager of the firm’s 
store in a western city. We arrived at 
the office on time, and found the lo- 
cal manager there awaiting their 
western manager who soon arrived, 
out of breath with the exclamation, 
“IT must be away from here in ten 
minutes as I have an appointment to 
meet my wife and you know what 
happens when we disappoint the 
women’’. The first question from him 
was, “How much honey can you sell 
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us this year, Byer’? We replied that 
after filling other orders booked, 
that we could spare them five car 
loads. Turning to the Toronto man- 
ager he said, “If we take three cars 
can you handle the other two’? A 
reply in the affirmitive was given 
immediately. Then the query, ‘“‘What 
will the price be’? We named a 
price and he at once asked the local 
manager, ‘‘What do you think about 
it? It appears to be about right so 
far as I am concerned.’ That ended 
the sale and in less than ten minutes 
he shook hands with me and was off 
with a rush. As to changes we have 
in mind when we think of that epi- 
sode, let anyone under present con- 
ditions try and sell five cars of honey 
to a firm of retailers at one time. 
But the greatest of all changes is that 
the western Provinces regarded at 
that time as a potential market for 
Ontario honey, are now in the ex- 
porting class producing carloads of 
very fine honey. Two factors have 
produced this surprising change— 
the growing of sweet clover on the 
prairies, and the perfecting of the 
package bee business. Will such 
radical changes in matters that af- 
fect the beekeeping business be pos- 
sible in the next twenty years? We 
wonder, but can make no prophecy. 
—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont., Car. 








Miss Lorene E. Stoner, 
of the Home Economics Department, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Beekeepers’ Association, in Lansing, 
February 5, Miss Lorene E. Stoner, of the 
Home Economics Department of the Kel- 
logg Company, showed her familiarity with 
honey and proved again the continued in- 
— of the Kellogg Company in this great 
ood. 

It was emphasized that the simple su- 
gars in honey are the easiest to digest for 
our children, and for our older people hav- 
ing heart difficulties, tubercular troubles, 
inflammatory infections, etc. 

The levulose in honey is much sweeter 
than ordinary sugar and while the dextrose 
is not as sweet as ordinary sugar, the com- 
bination of levulose and dextrose in honey 
is about one-third sweeter than ordinary 
sugar. 

In addition to these two helpful sugars, 
honey contains small amounts of the use- 
ful minerals, calcium, magnesium, phos- 
phorous, sodium potassium, chlorine, sul- 
phur and iron. Honey also contains, in the 
pollen grains, proteins which are very 
helpful for infants who cannot digest casein 
or other milk proteins. 

The Home Economics Department of the 
Kellogg Company has perfected various 
recipes using honey. A leaflet, “Honey 
round the World” was designed especially 
for the use of honey distributors, and is 
available free on request in limited quanti- 
ties. The Kellogg Company for many years 
has been co-operating with the honey in- 
dustry. Beekeepers everywhere recognize 
this and are thankful for the help so gen- 
erously given, 
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With abundant rainfall 
and clovers looking good, 
Oklahoma is expected to 
make a come-back this 
year in honey production. 
J. M. Goin, Entomologist for the 
State Department of Agriculture, es- 
timated that Oklahoma will produce 
more than $1,000,000 worth of honey 
this year, nearly twice that of last 
year. However, as most beekeepers 
will probably agree, honey crops are 
more accurately estimated after the 
honey is in the cans. Many farmers 
over the state are taking up beekeep- 
ing mainly for their value in pol- 
linating fruit and alfalfa. G. A. Bie- 
berdorf, beekeeping instructor at Ok- 
lahoma A. and M., has begun teach- 
ing a night class of beginner bee- 
keepers in the Tulsa school system. 
It is estimated that the number of 
Oklahoma beekeepers has increased 
40 percent since 1929, giving the 
state 20,000 apiarists. The state av- 
erage of surplus honey is 25 to 30 
pounds per hive. However much of 
this is chunk honey.—Clarence Tontz. 

eee 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at 19 Everett St., Concord, 
Mass., at 7 P. M. on Saturday, April 
26. This is the meeting for election 
of officers and renewal of dues, and 
will be the last indoor meeting until 
October. Mr. Perley S. Smith, a 
member from Kensington, N. H., will 
speak on Florida and Georgia bee- 
keeping which he has observed this 
winter. Mrs. John Eadie of Dracut, 
will be chairman of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary supper featuring chicken pie, 
vegetable salads, green peas, rolls 
and honey, honey gingerbread with 
whipped cream, and coffee—Arthur 
M. Southwick, Pres. 

eee 

A late 43-page bulletin entitled, “A 
Discussion of the Natural History, 
Management, and Diseases of the 
Honey Bee’’, by E. Oertel, Associate 
Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U.S. D. A. is 
issued and distributed by the Louisi 
ana Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Baton Rouge, La. 

eee 

A pamphlet recently prepared, en- 
titled, ‘“‘The Versatility of the Modi- 
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News 





fied Two-queen System’’, 
by W. E. Dunham, Exten- 
sion Specialist in Bee 
Culture for Ohio, is now 
available and may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Bee Cul- 
ture, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
eee 


The Arkansas Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at the City Li- 
brary, Wichita, Kansas, on April 12. 
A cordial invitation to all. 

eee 

Attention Northern Ohio Beekeep- 
ers—Dr. W. E. Dunham of the Ohio 
Extension Service will appear in 
Cleveland at Novak’s Hall, 12907 
Union Ave., on Sunday, April 6, at 
2 P. M., under the auspices of the 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, to give « general educational 
lecture on bee culture—illustrated 
by moving pictures. This will be en- 
tertaining as well as instructive and 
a cordial invitation is extended to 
everyone interested.—J. M. Miller, 
Sec’y. 

eee 

A bill has been introduced in Utah, 
by Representative Earl L. Albrecht 
which would grant out-of-state bees 
thirty-day visitors’ permits, but if 
the bee visitors would be visitors 
longer they would be subject to a 
tax. This bill was occasioned by an 
estimate that more than 10,000 hives 
are taken into Utah each summer to 
sting the state for its honey. Albrecht 
thinks beekeepers should have to pay 
for the privilege of tapping Utah’s 
honey ranges.—-Louise Hannah Kohr, 
Seattle, Washington 

eee 

Notice of Change in Bee Disease 
Control Regulations Affecting Move- 
ment of Bees into North Carolina, 
Effective February 20, 1941. 

The transportation into North Carolina 
from any other State or Country, of bees, 
except live bees and queens in wire cages 
without comb or honey which will be ad- 
mitted when each package has attached 
to it a valid certificate of apiary inspec- 
tion issued hy the proper official of the 
state of origin, used hive bodies, frames 
combs and other apiary equipment is here- 
by prohibited except when each shipment 
is accompanied by a valid permit issued by 
the State Entomologist of North Carolina 

These permits will be issued by the State 
Entomologist when he has sufficient evi- 
dence that there is no danger of the ship- 

(Continued on page 265) 
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Asked and 


Effect of Honey on the 
Body 


Question.—Can you tell me 
if eating extracted honey has 
a tendency to cause a dryness 
or dehydrating effect with 
itching upon the human body 
and skin? If so, is it necessary ; 
for a person so affected to discontinue 
eating it or will the system gradually over- 
come its effects satisfactorily?—William G. 
Dominick, Mass 





Answer.—Honey has a_ decided 
hygroscopic quality which depends 
entirely on its levulose content. The 
more levulose honey contains the 
more capable it is to absorb moisture. 
The curative effect of honey both for 
internal and external use is mainly 
due to its dehydrating effect. Honey 
taken internally absorbs moisture 
from the entire digestive tract, which 
includes the mouth, throat, larnyx, 
stomach and intestines. Honey is not 
a bactericide, that is, an agent which 
destroys bacteria, but a bacteriostat 
which means that it prevents the 
growth of bacteria. Antiseptics kill 
bacteria but they also destroy the 
tissues. Honey prevents the growth 
of bacteria by depriving them of the 
moisture which is absolutely neces- 
sary for their growth. On account 
of this, honey is far superior to anti- 
septics because it accomplishes the 
killing of bacteria without destruc- 
tion of the tissues. Water is the most 
important constituent of our body. 
About two-thirds of our entire 
weight consists of water which in it- 
self proves its vital function. A per- 
son who weighs 150 pounds contains 
100 pounds of water. The lymph, an 
alkaline body fluid, is the greatest 
defensive substance against bacterial 
invasion of our body. It is our main 
germ destroyer. If there is an infec- 
tion in the protective skin covering 
a swelling will occur which is really 
an accumulation of lymph to pre- 
vent the spread of further infection. 
It is like the rush of an army of 
soldiers to prevent the invasion of 
the enemy in breaking the defensive 
line. Honey draws the lymph to the 
surface and produces, indirectly, a 
safeguard against invading forces. 
There is no better substance for an 
infected wound than honey because 
the lymph which it attracts kills the 
bacteria and besides it helps in the 
reconstruction of the _ tissues. It 
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Answered 





would require too long an 
explanation about the de- 
hydrating effect of honey 
upon the body. Honey is 
a laxative and important 
diruetic substance which 
in itself eliminates a lot 
of water from the system. The se- 
cretion of gastric juice will, in cer- 
tain individuals, cause a distress of 
burning sensation and even cramps. 
There is no need to discontinue the 
eating of honey. All a person has to 
do is drink water which immediately 
restores the disturbed balance. The 
increased demand for water, which 
we call thirst, is a great advantage 
of honey. The flushing of the kidneys 
is very beneficial. Many of these in- 
dividuals will lose weight by con- 
suming honey because it liberates 
the water-clogged system of unnec- 
essary fluids. I reduced the girt meas. 
urement of a fat person’s abdomen 
from 56 inches to 42 in a short time 
by recommending to him the free 
use of honey. This is partly due to 
the dehydrating effect of honey and 
partly to the fact that fats, which 
are slow burning carbohydrates, will 
burn up in the ‘draft’ caused by the 
rapid combustion of honey. It is like 
the process of setting fire to slowly 
inflammable coal with the aid of 
kindling wood or even oil. Let us 
add that we did not even scratch the 
surface of the medicinal and surgi- 
cal virtues of honey.—Dr. Bodog F. 
Beck, 116 E. 58th St., New York City. 


What to Do with Mice-riddled 
Combs 


Question.—What would be best to do 
with some combs that the mice have got- 
ten into? Would the bees clean them 
enough to be used as extracting combs, or 
would they have to be washed or cleaned 
in a lye solution?—Alfred Andreassen, New 
Jersey. 

Answer.—If mice have gotten into 
your combs and chewed holes in 
them, it may be necessary to replace 
these badly mutilated combs with 


sheets of foundation wired. If there 
are small holes in the combs, the 
bees will repair the combs, but 


they will likely build drone instead 
of worker cells. Such combs can be 
used as storage combs in the supers 
but should not be used in brood 
chambers. It will not be necessary 
for you to treat these combs in a so- 
lution. of lye water. Simply clean 
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them as best you can, and the bees 
will do the rest. 


The Mating of a Queen and Color of 


Italian Drones 
Question.—Will a young queen mate in- 
side the hive if confined in the hive? Are 
the drones black or yellow in pure stock 
Italian bees?—John Williams, Kentucky. 


Answer.—A queen bee is not mat- 
ed in the hive, but rather out of 
doors, while on the wing. Pure Ital- 
ian bees are rather dark or leather- 
colored. The bands are dark yellow, 
rather than bright yellow. The 
drones from a purely mated queen, 
are uniformly marked with three 
dark yellow bands around their 
abdoments. 


Copper Tubing—Does it Hurt Honey? 

Question—Can copper tubing be coiled 
in a honey tank without injury to_ the 
honey? Is there any danger of letting hon- 
ey stand in a copper container?—Robert 
McIntosh, North Dakota. . 

Answer.—If you use tinned copper 
tubing, there is not likely to be any 
chemical action on the honey. The 
greatest objection to the use of a 
steam coil is that owing to the rela- 
tively high temperature of the steam, 
there is danger of over-heating the 
honey close to the coil before the 
mass of it gets warmed up sufficient- 
ly to circulate freely. It helps to agi- 
tate the honey constantly but a safer 
arrangement for heating is a jacket- 
ed can with hot water, rather than 
steam, in the jacket. No-part of the 
honey should be heated hotter than 
160 degrees, and usually, a tempera- 
ture rather lower than this is suffi- 
cient. Honey so easily acquires a 
slightly burned flavor, that every 
reasonable precaution should be tak- 
en to prevent over-heating, even a 
small part of it. 

Dividing Colonies in Spring 

Question.—I plan to get 15 queens from 
the South in April and use them for in- 
crease. We expect to put two brood frames 
full of honey and two or more frames of 
brood in each brood chamber and two or 
three frames of bees and brood in each 
hive body. Our bees are in two full brood 
chambers and we will divide up a few 
colonies. I would like your reaction as to 
this plan and suggestions on how to im- 
prove it. We thought of preparing hives, 
as above, one or two days before queens 
were due. This should supply the psycho- 


logical mood to receive the new queens.- 
F. V. Elliott, Iowa 


Answer.—It may be possible to 
divide your strong colonies, giving 
the queenless divisions young laying 
queens, as outlined in your letter. If 
this is done later in the season, at 
the beginning of the main honey 
flow, the method is more likely to be 
successful than if used earlier in the 
season. One trouble in dividing colo- 
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nies early, moving the new divisions 
to new locations in the same apiary, 
is that the old bees will drift back to 
the hive from which they are taken 
and only the very young bees will 
stay on the new locations. It is possi- 
ble that some brood may be chilled 
as a result of being deserted by the 
bees. If you had a pound or two of 
young bees from the South to put 
into each division, this would help 
to insure success. Whatever you do, 
be sure that the brood which you 
move to a new location is quite well 
sealed and contains advanced brood 
which is due to emerge in a few days. 
In fact, combs containing young 
emerging bees are preferable for this 
work. The unsealed combs of brood 
should be left in the old location. 
Construction of Cells 
Question.—Attached is a clipping from 
the Lancaster (Pa.) Intell. Journal of Jan. 
10, 1941. “The hexagonal cells of bees and 
wasps are not planned that way. They are 
cylinders under pressure.” If such state- 
ments as that regarding the bee cell are 


true, why pay so much to correct angle 
foundation?—B. T. Rutt, Pa. 


Answer.—So far as we know, the 
only authority who ever made such 
a claim, that cells in the honey comb 
are hexagonal because of pressure, 
was Dr. Edward S. Bigelow. Dr. 
Bigelow’s claim was disproved years 
ago by reference to the fact that 
when bees are starting to build comb, 
when there is just a bare line of wax, 
the line is plainly that of a hexagon 
and not a circle—pressure could 
have nothing to do with that. This 
whole question is an interesting one 
and we appreciate your letter. Too 
bad that statements of isolated or ob- 
scure writers should be picked up 
and quoted in these quizzes. Effort 
should be made to verify their state- 
ments if the quizzes are to have 
educational value and therefore be 
permanent. 

Dividing Double Brood-chamber 


Colonies 
Question.—If you have a double brood- 
chamber hive and set the top one off on a 
separate stand, would the bees rear their 
own queen without giving it a queen cell? 
Claude Moses, Tennessee. 


Answer.—Yes, it is perfectly pos- 
sible to separate the two brood-cham- 
bers at the beginning of the honey 
flow, permitting the queenless por- 
tion to rear a queen, which under 
normal conditions will be accom- 
plished in 21 days. The queenless 
portion will develop queen cells from 
very young larvae and a young lay- 
ing queen developed from one of the 
larvae will eventually become the 
mother of this queenless colony. 
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Spinster 





Spring still tarries, but of 
course official spring isn’t 
due until March 21st, and 
we rejoice that the cold 
weather and plenty of snow 
stays with us. This is not a 
purely selfish thing, either. 
Nearly everyone, here- 
about, is either cutting and hauling 
pulpwood, or stove and _ furnace 
wood; our biggest means of earning 
during winter. 


Most of this pulpwood, perhaps all 
of it, is for shipment to the United 
States. Perhaps seme of the paper 
made from it may be used in future 
issues of Gleanings. Who can tell. 
The better grades of paper, fine cor- 
respondence paper, bond, etc. are 
made from poplar, and there are no 
mills using this wood near us. In fact 
there aren’t many such in Ontario, 
and they can get their pulpwood 
nearer than from away up here. 

Boy will welcome the coming of 
warm weather and bare ground, as 
he is anxious to get the bees out of 
the cellar before the real spring 
freshet begins. Considerable water 
backs into the cellar until ice in the 
draining ditches breaks free, and this 
moisture isn’t good for the bees. 


He lost a couple of weak colonies 
thus far. They were rather weak, and 
none too well supplied with stores 
when he put them in last fall, but the 
honey wasn’t very desirable, so he 
gave them a fighting chance. He has 
cleaned the hives all out nicely, and 
my garden will have the benefit of a 
new kind of fertilizer, really “gold 
dust” this time. 


He is cutting out and shipping all 
his old combs, getting new founda- 
tion instead. These combs, through 
the depredations of mice, and 
through long storage in the cel- 
lar, are broken and badly discolored 
Sheet by sheet, the bees will draw 
out the new foundation, until we will 
have combs to be proud of, once 
more. And honey does look so much 
more palatable in clean, white 
combs 

We find that “chunk” honey is far 
easier to make than perfectly filled 
out sections, hence our need for more 
good clean combs 


This year we expect to start a sec- 
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Jane Says; 





ond small yard, if all goes 
well, in a certain farming 
section, easily reached from 
where Boy is now working. 
He, with Saturday after- 
noons usually free, can visit 
this weekly, when necessary. 

Will war and so much 
commercial activity make any dif- 
ference in the shipment of bees to 
Canada from the southern States? 
We do not see why it should. We got 
a number of packages from there 
last year, and the two I got were 
surely fine. They had built up strong 
colonies, and had plenty of stores on 
which to winter. Am hoping they 
come out in fine shape, but an odd 
mouse or two is still left below. I 
would like to put “Trouble” down 
there, but, should any more colonies 
die, well, Boy could say “I told you 
so’, and nothing infuriates me so 
much as that smug taunt. Mice or 
cats, which is worst? 

I took a little trip, last month, vis- 
iting one of John’s girls, now living 
in a small mining town, not so many 
years old, but which is booming now, 
producing every ounce of nickel pos- 
sible, in Britain’s urgent need for it. 
In summer, this trip is a beautiful 
and thrilling one. The road, part of 
the way, follows a gorge, through 
which rushes a narrow river, with 
many rapids and waterfalls. In win- 
ter, all is frozen over. The road runs 
close to the very brink of this gorge, 
and until last year, had no barrier 
between. Now, there is a steel cable 
fence, and when I went through, a 
second line of defence stood between, 

-high snow-banks, left by the snow- 
plow in its rounds. 

As I looked at the bare, bleak, 
rocky hills, I did wish I could be a 
millionaire for just one spring. How 
I would love to scatter alsike and 
sweet clover seed broadcast, over all 
that waste plains, hills, valleys, and 
roadsides 

Vegetation on these hills was 
killed by sulphur fumes from the 
smelter where the copper and nickel 
ore is smelted. That was some time 
ago, but now the monstrous chimney 
erected since, carries the fumes so 
high and far a-sky (not afield) that 
what really settles doesn’t do much 
harm, and green things can once 
more grow.—Spinster Jane. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





The Director of American Honey 
Institute had the privilege of a per- 
sonal interview with a member of 
the National Nutrition Defense Com- 
mittee who was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

eee 

George Rector in his column of 
Wilson’s Weekly Recipes on March 
20th has again incorporated honey. 
He gives a recipe for an easy way 
to bake ham and says, “Decorate 
with thin slices of grapefruit. Pour 
strained honey over the ham’’. 

eee 

What is the honey industry doing 
to provide a container for honey that 
is acceptable to the Army? A non- 
drip container filled with honey 
should be on every table. A container 
that can be placed directly on the 
table should be provided. The de- 
fense program is bringing out a 
change in food products and in the 
packaging of them. We are receiving 
word that many camps have been 
buying honey. Some camps are com- 
plaining that honey is too much 
trouble to serve. The Preserve people 
have had a new jar for table use for 
their product designed. 

eee 


Watch for the advertisements in 
the metropolitan papers that feature 
honey with ham for Easter. 

eee 

By the way one of the new recipes 
in “Old Favorite Honey Recipes’, 
the Institute’s new book, is one for 
Canadian Bacon prepared with hon- 
ey. This dish is especially popular 
for buffet suppers. 

eee 

During the past month, in one of 
the largest cities of the country, the 
Institute furnished material for class- 
room demonstrations on honey. 

eee 

Honey was mentioned recently in 
“A World of Food’’. This service ap- 
pears in 1100 papers, with a circula- 
tion of 4% million copies. Consumers 
watch for “A World of Food’’. 

eee 

Julia Lee Wright, in the February 
14th issue of THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
has a recipe for Honey Circles— 
Sweet Conclusion. In the February 
28th issue there is an excellent reci- 
pe for Honey Bran Muffins. 


The editor of one of our large 
city newspapers visited the American 
Honey Institute offices during Feb- 
ruary. He was intrigued with the 
new recipe book that is in the mak- 
ing and asked to have several copies 
sent to him. He stated that he would 
give this book a write-up. 

eee 

Letters have been received from 
honey producers stating that the 
5-1b. pail leaflets had sold an unusu- 
al amount of honey for them. ‘“Hon- 
ey the Clock Around” will do the 
same. 

eee 

Did you read Folger’s coffee ad- 

vertisement? 
eee 

The Sunkist Orange organization 
sent out a release on January 27th, 
which included a sweet potato and 
orange casserole with honey. The In- 
stitute has its own recipe for this dish 
in “Honey the Clock Around”. 

eee 

In order to sell honey one must at- 
tract the attention of the consumer. 
Secure her intercst and appeal to 
her desire to give her family the best 
food possible. Then, one must make 
her feel that honey is of the utmost 
importance for the daily diet. Try to 
make honey seem indispensable and 
the amount of money paid for it in- 
significant in comparison. Of course 
quality of the product must be the 
foundation. Secure repeat orders by 
giving a recipe leaflet to the pur- 
chaser. A leaflet costs less than ‘ec. 
The customer wants to be able to 
find the same brand of honey on the 
shelf when he re-orders. Lest week a 
woman who had been visiting in 
New York City called at the Insti- 
tute office. She had visited a family 
that served honey. She said that she 
never tasted such good honey before 
and that she wanted to start includ- 
ing it in the daily diet. She took a 
little slip of paper from her purse 
and showed us the name of the man 
who sold the honey. We recognized 
him immediately as a member of 
the Institute. I asked her how this 
family happened to buy honey from 
this man and she said that they saw a 
little ‘advertisement of his in the 
paper. 


eee 
We must help raise health stand- 
ards from the defense point of view. 
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Talks to 


In last month’s 
“Talk” we consid- 
erei the principles 
of beekeeping. We 
shall now consider 
the application of 
those principles, 
which means apiary 
management. 

To those who are 
starting with bees 
this season a word 
concerning package 
bees may be in or- 
der, because’ the 
package method of starting colonies 
is practiced quite generally. 





The Wonders of a Package of Bees 


Years ago, as early as 1879, the 
late A. I. Root began shipping bees 
in packages, some of them the half- 
pound size. In those days buyers of 
bees were interested mainly in de- 
veloping colonies during the same 
season and not so much in securing 
surplus honey from the bees that 
same season. 

Now-a-days buyers of packages 
plan to secure a crop of honey from 
packages the same season which 
means quick returns on the invest- 
ment. 

Readers will be interested in the 
article appearing in this _ issue, 
‘‘There’s Youth in a Package of Bees’’, 
page 212, by Grant Morse. When we 
consider what can be done with a 
package consisting of seven or eight 
thousand bees and a queen we mar- 
vel at the possibilities. In some in- 
stances a colony developed from a 
two-pound package has stored over 
400 pounds of surplus honey the 
same season, when conditions were 
unusually favorable. 

The application of the three bee- 
keeping principles viz. Protection, 
Comb Space and Food to the man- 
agement of a package is compara- 
tively simple. 

Protection. (1) Be sure the hive in- 
tended for the package is located in 
a spot well protected from prevail- 
ing winds, the hive facing south, if 
possible. (2) Keep hive entrance re- 
duced to small dimensions, at least 
1%”x%.” during the first three or 
four weeks, especially when bees are 
hived early in the season. 

Comb space. Be sure to provide 
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the bees with good 
combs, — either the 
drawn combs, if 
available, or frames 
containing full sheets 
of worker comb 
foundation. As the 
package bees build 
up to colony strength 
provide more comb 
space, as needed. It 
is usually necessary 
to add a second su- 
per or brood cham- 
ber about six weeks 
after the package is installed. At 
least eight or nine weeks are re- 
quired to develop a populous colony 
from a package. 

Food. When a package is put into 
a hive containing frames with full 
sheets of foundation it is necessary 
to feed the bees continuously until 
a steady flow of nectar is available. 
This feeding enables the bees to draw 
out the full sheets of foundation and 
it also encourages’ brood-rearing 
Should there be a shortage of pollen, 
brood-rearing is curtailed. 

Those who have bees usually save 
combs of honey and pollen to rut 
into hives intended for packages. 
This helps to insure more rapid de- 
velopment of packages, especially 
during a cool spell of weather when 
nectar and pollen are scarce. 

When to Install Packages 

In the latitude of southern Ohio 
packages should be hived in early 
April, in northern Ohio the latter 
part of April, and further north in 
the latitude of Michigan, early May 
is soon enough. There is nothing to 
be gained by installing bees too ear- 
ly, before pollen and early bloom 
are available. 

Beekeeping Principles Applied to 
Management of Over-Wintered 
Colonies 
Protection. Beekeepers in_ the 
North frequently remove packing 
material from hives of bees too ear- 
ly. Packing should be left on until 

settled warm weather comes. 

Comb Space. In most localities 
there is an early flow of nectar from 
fruit bloom, dandelion and other 
minor sources. Colonies that have 
wintered well may need additional 
comb space during this early flow to 
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make room for the storage of in- 
coming nectar and pollen, also for 
brood-rearing. 

Colonies wintered in single story 
hives should each receive a super of 
extracting combs without the use of 
a queen excluder. Colonies wintered 
in two-story brood chambers are 


A comb taken from near the 
side of the brood chamber, 
mostly honey and some brood. 


likely to need additional supers dur- 
ing the early flow to prevent con- 
gestion, which is the prime cause 
of swarming. 

Food. Colonies wintered in two- 
story brood chambers with the top 
story crammed full of honey and 
pollen, in addition to the amount 
found in the bottom chamber, are 
not likely to run short on food, es- 
pecially if the top chamber is a deep 
or standard super. Single story colo- 
nies are likely to run short of food 


Comb taken from the center 
of brood chamber. Note the 
sealed brood, also drone 
brood at bottom right corner. 


before the main flow starts and may 
need to be fed combs of honey or 
sugar syrup as described here. Pop- 
ulous colonies use an amazing 
amount of honey and pollen during 
the spring months. It is estimated 
that a standard comb of honey is re- 
quired to produce a standard comb 
of brood, also that one pound of pol- 
len is needed in the production of 
one pound of bees. 

Shortage of food for bees is the 
chief cause of winter losses, poverty 
stricken colonies and short honey 


Comb containing sealed and 
unsealed honey, also cells 
with pollen. 


crops. Will beekeepers ever learn? It 
seems somewhat doubtful. 
Technique of Examining Colonies 

Bees resent rough handling. After 
watching some beekeepers manipu- 
late hives, I do not wonder that they 
get stung. How would you like to 
have some one open the door of 
your home without rapping and rush 
inside to remove some of your furni- 


Comb with upper part filled 
with honey sealed over and 
the lower portion unsealed. 
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iture? You would resent such ac- 
tions. 


Hives should be opened for an ex- 
amination of colonies during the 
warmest part of the day while bees 
are working well. It is inadvisable 
to open hives during cool weather, 
or during a dearth of nectar, even 
when the weather is warm. One can 
tell from the manner in which the 
bees are flying whether or not nec- 
tar is coming in. Bees that are filled 
with nectar fly straight for the hive 
entrance and usually land heavily. 

One needs a bee smoker, a bee 
veil and a hive tool. The smoker 
should be well lighted and this 
should be done before putting on the 
veil, especially if it is a cotton veil 
which is easily burned by the flames 
from the top of the lighted smoker. 

Never stand in front of the hive 
when bees are flying. If the hive has 
an outer cover remove it, then insert 
the hive tool under one corner of 
the inner cover and blow some 
smoke through this small opening. 
Wait a few seconds, then remove 
inner cover and apply some more 
smoke over the tops of the frames, 
but not too much. 

To remove the first frame shove 
the hive tool down between the end 
bars of the nearest frame and the 
hive wall and pry the frames over 
to the opposite side. Next, separate 
the nearest frame from the adjacent 
one and remove the nearest one care- 
fully. Do not make any quick moves. 
After examining the comb stand it 
on end at the front corner of the 
hive so as not to obstruct the hive 
entrance. This is important, because 
if the queen should be on this comb 
she could easily crawl into the en- 
trance of the hive, instead of being 
lost in the grass. The next combs 
should be removed and examined, 
then placed back in the hive at the 
nearest side. The remaining combs 
should be removed in like manner. 
Before placing the last frame re- 
moved back into the hive, the 
frames in the hive should be pushed 
over, all at once, to the further side 
to make room for the first frame re- 
moved. This prevents killing bees. 
Any extra space not occupied at the 
near side of the hive should be divid- 
ed evenly at each side before the 
hive is closed, 


What to Look For in the Combs 


In the latitude of northern Ohio 
a normal colony during late April 
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Method of feeding sugar syrup using five 
or ten pound friction-top pail, the cover 
of pail being perforated with about 20 
holes made with a 3d nail, the pail of 
warm syrup being placed with the cover of 
the pail facing down over the hole in the 
inner cover, with block removed. The out- 
er hive cover is placed on top. 


should have brood in five or six 
combs. Further south colonies have 
reached full strength, and in many 
states considerable surplus has been 
harvested. 

The combs on the sides or near 
the walls of the hive should contain 
considerable sealed honey such as 
is shown in the two lower combs in 
the picture. Combs in the center of 
the brood chamber should have 
brood in all stages, unsealed and 
sealed, as well as honey in the upper 
portions as shown in two upper 
combs. 

Cells adjacent to the brood will 
contain pollen of various colors. 
Balls of pollen may be seen on the 
legs of worker bees. This pollen is 
placed in the cells of the combs to 
be used later as larval food. Fresh 
nectar may also be seen glistening 
in the cells. 

There are three kinds of cells, 
worker, drone, and queen cells. The 
worker cells are about 1/5” in diam- 
eter. The drone cells are about %” in 
diameter and are usually found in 
the lower portion of the combs and 
are easily detected because they pro- 
ject somewhat beyond the general 
surface of the worker cells and may 
be seen in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the upper two pictures of 
the combs accompanying this ‘“‘Talk’’. 

Queen cells are usually built along 
the lower edges of the combs and 
are easily recognized, because, in- 
stead of being horizontal, as are 
worker and drone cells, they are 
vertical in position and resemble 
peanut shells in appearance and size. 
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Report of Meeting at Ames, February 18, 1941 


By F. L. Swanson 


On February 18 a meeting was 
held at the Iowa State College in 
Ames by a representative group in- 
terested in beekeeping, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the problems of 
the honey producing industry as re- 
lated to the National Emergency 
Program. The meeting was planned 
by Professor F. B. Paddock to review 
the situation, with staff members of 
the Iowa State College. 

The plan developed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for agri- 
culture was presented. Under the 
division of good health, proper diet 
is stressed. Honey should have an 
important part in this. 

Bees are of great value to farm in- 
come from the standpoint of fruit 
and legume crops. There is a trend 
at this time to more meadow crops 
for cattle feeding and soil building. 
Cattle raising, that depends now on 
the meadow crops, needs to be in- 
creased, whereas hog production will 
probably decrease. There is a ten- 
dency to grow legume crops for seed 
as a low income crop. 

Dr. Nelson of the Home Economics 
Department of the State College told 
of the National Nutrition Commit- 
tee, of which she is a member. While 
the plan is still in the formative state, 
it is set up to divide the country into 
eight regions. Army physical rejec- 
tions during recent months have 
shown that nutrition generally is bad 
and has produced some facts from 
which to start working. Analysis of 
examinations of students and men 
for the army shows the lack of cal- 
cium in the body, resulting in bad 
teeth and poor bone structure. In 
some localities rejections for the 
draft have run 40%. 

A new piece of literature issued 
by the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
with the cooperation of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and Office of Education and 
Public Health Service of the Federal 
Security Agency with the title “Eat 
the Right Food to Help Keep You 
Fit” was the subject of much discus- 
sion. This folder outlines the foods 
that should be included in the daily 
diet. “Sweets” are all but discouraged 
and in this group is included honey. 
Surely anyone with a knowledge of 
honey and wishing to give it its fair 
recognition, cannot classify it with 


sucrose. It is important that all who 
are interested in the honey industry 
should individually and collectively, 
through the various organizations, 
use every effort to get this corrected 
and to prevail upon such agencies to 
classify honey more favorably so 
that it will be used to a greater ex- 
tent in the diet of those who follow 
the suggestions of these government 
agencies that now have a big in- 
fluence in the diet of millions in our 
country. Honey should be made to 
have a more important place in the 
diet of our Army and Navy. 

There was introduced a milk and 
honey bar recently developed by 
Professor Iverson of the college staff. 
While this was in the form of a candy 
bar, an effort is being made to get 
the army to use this product as a 
food in the daily diet of the soldiers. 
This would offer a highly concen- 
trated food of great nutritional value, 
with the principal ingredients milk 
and honey. 

A discussion of legumes was given 
by Dr. Wilsie of the college staff. It 
was the opinion of Dr. Wilsie that 
the use of alfalfa and the different 
clovers will show some increase, all 
of which will provide additional bee 
pasture. It is the desire of his de- 
partment to conduct experimental 
work to try and determine what 
value bees have in pollinizing the 
various clovers for seed production. 

Professor Pickett of the Horticul- 
tural Department was very strong in 
giving credit to bees for the work 
they do in pollinizing fruit. 

After all of these interesting and 
factual discussions were presented, it 
was summed up that the problems of 
the industry today are three: 

1. Honey. Its part in the diet and 
its value from the nutrition stand- 
point to develop an increased con- 
sumption. 

2. Bees. Their value to agricul- 
ture in the production of fruit and 
certain seed crops. 

3. The internal needs of the in- 
dustry—having to do with pasturage, 
the production of the crop and 
handling of the honey. 

It was felt that there are problems 
vital to the industry that merit 
further study and the unified support 
and cooperation from every indi- 
vidual and organization that is in- 
terested in the entire nation. 
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COLONIES OPENED IN ROOT APIARY ON FEBRUARY II. 


The sun shone brightly but the air was chilly—with tem- 
perature around 45° F—too cold to open hives, but we wanted 
to see what was inside. 

(1) This colony in a single-wall hive was clustered rather 
tightly. (2) This colony in a Buckeye hive was not clustered. 
(3) and (4) were populous. (5) This shows the cluster split 
apart. (6) This hive has a glass inner cover which prevented 
getting a good picture. (7) Note small patch of brood in 
center of comb. (8) One end of the comb has honey and the 
other end brood. (9) This comb had sealed and unsealed 
brood. (10) This comb taken from a powerful colony occupy- 
ing a single-wall hive had some brood in one comb. 

We examined six colonies. Four had brood in one comb. Two had nq brood. There were ne 
young bees but some were about to emerge. Queens had started to lay in January. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Nectar from Honeysuckle 

The vine honeysuckle blooms here 
through April, May, and June. The 
bees do not work it much until June, 
although the earlier blooms contain 
nectar at the bottom of each corolla, 
the nectar seeming to be beyond the 
reach of the bee. Just how do they 
get nectar from this source in June? 
My conclusion is, that the bumblebee 
unwittingly helps them. The bumble- 
bee becomes more numerous here 
in June, and work this bloom freely. 
They tear into the corollas, and their 
weight bends many downward. In 
this somewhat mutilated condition, 
the honeybee has a chance to get 
some of the nectar. My opinion may 
be wrong. If so, I would like to know 
if anyone knows just why the bees 
work this bloom during the month 
of June, and not earlier. Honey from 
this source, being mixed with a little 
sourwood, and some of the latest 
blooming of sumac, produces a hon- 
ey of fine aroma. I use nine shallow 
frames in ten-frame supers, cut out 
the honey in pound blocks, allow it 
to drain, then wrap in cellophane, 
and sell it all to my local customers 
at 20 cents per pound as fast as I get 
it ready, my customers placing their 
orders in advance.—B. P. Sieber, 
Belle Ellen, Alabama. 

®*ee 


Add This to Your Bee-Swarming 
Equipment 

I have added to my equipment a 
device for taking care of bees at 
swarming time. It can be put togeth- 
er with little trouble or expense 
and will be used over and over in a 
season when bees settle on the fa- 
vorite pear tree or other trees not 
too high. Wire a tin pail firmly to 
the end of a long light pole. The 
pole can be carefully adjusted so that 
the pail will be just underneath the 
main part of swarm. Then slowly 
lift the pole so that the bees will be 
deposited in the pail. Lower the pail 
and empty it in front of the waiting 
hive on the ground below the swarm 
—the new house you have waiting 
for its new tenants. Quietly lift the 
pole and pail and “dip” again and 
again in the same way. The last 
straggling remnant of the swarm can 
largely be removed by giving the 


limb or branch a good shake. When 
they fall they usually crawl to the 
hive. I find my garden rake handy 
to hook over the limb for the shake. 
Next morning at dawn is a good time 
to move the hive to its permanent 
location.—Mrs. F. F. Hatter, Yosem- 
ite, Kentucky. 

[This device is somewhat similar to the 
Manum swarm catcher that was used some 
years ago, which was equipped with a long 
pole with a sharp end to stick into the 
ground and two iron legs part way up to 
hold the swarm catcher in position while 
the bees were clustering around the queen 
after she and most of the bees had been 
shaken into the catcher.—Editor.] 


eee 
Bees in Ice Cream Freezer 
The accompanying picture shows 
that the bees have decided the top 
entrance question for themselves. 
The manager on one of our farms 
put a stray swarm in a ten-gallon ice 
cream tub. He cut out several 





A freezer that kept the bees warm. 


notches in the top of the tub for a 
bottom entrance. This bottom en- 
trance does not show in the photo, 
but the drain plug to the freezer, 
about 1%” in diameter, was left 
open as shown. The bees have filled 
this tub completely full, and they 
closed up the drain plug and left a 
small hole in the wax curtain almost 
exactly 3%” in diameter. We are hav- 
ing a mild winter here in extreme 
Southern Illinois, and these bees 
seem to be going through in good 
shape. Apparently they arranged the 
top entrance to suit themselves.—D. 
Main, Karnak, Illinois. 
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Are Bees Attracted to Blossoms by 
Odor or Color? 


On page 636 of the October, 1940, 
Gleanings, you mention the fact that, 
although both yellow and _ white 
sweet clover were blooming at the 
same time, those bees that were 
working on white paid no attention 
to the blooms of the yellow sweet 
clover and vice versa. As we all 
know these bees were working true 
to form. We have a small annual, 
Oxalis, which blooms in the spring 
and summer. Some clumps will have 
white blooms and some pink. They 
bloom at the same time and the bees 
work on them as they come to them, 
making no distinction between the 
colors. Not being a botanist I do not 
know whether the difference in color 
of blooms makes them _ different 
plants or not. They look exactly 
alike except for the blooms which 
probably have the same odor and 
the bees are guided more by that 
than by the color. It would seem to 
indicate they paid no attention to 
color.—F. L. Huggins, Wilmington, 
nN. < 

[According to H. v. Buttel-Reepen, Ph. 
D., in the book, “Are Bees Reflex Ma- 
chines?” translated from the German to 
English in 1906, “the honey bee is attracted 
substantially by the color of flowers and 
not mainly by the nectar’’.—Editor.] 

eee 


Honey Chocolate Fruit Mold 


One and 2 tablespoons Knox Gel- 
atine, % cup cold water, 2 squares 
unsweetened chocolate. 2 cups milk, 
%, cup honey, % teaspoon salt, % 
cup chopped figs, % cup chopped 
dates, % cup walnut meats, broken, 
and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Soften gelatine in cold water. Add 
chocolate to milk and heat in dou- 
ble-boiler. When chocolate is melted, 
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beat with rotary beater until the 
chocolate is blended. Add softened 
gelatine, honey, and salt and stir un- 
til honey and gelatine are dissolved. 
Chill. When mixture begins to thick- 
en add fruits, nuts, and vanilla. Mix 
well and turn into mold which has 
been rinsed in cold water. Chill until 
firm. Unmold. Garnish with honey 


sweetened whipped cream.—Mrs. 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 
eee 


Now Just What Is an Apiary! 


W. A. Johnson writes, “The Hearst 
newspapers run a question and an- 
swer feature called Factoquiz, and in 
the Baltimore News-Post of January 
14, 1941, one of the Factoquiz ques- 
tions is, ‘Can you distinguish be- 
tween an aviary and an apiary?’ The 
answer is, ‘An apiary is a cage or en- 
closure where birds are kept; an avi- 
ary is a collection of hives or a place 
where bees are housed.’ This is news 
to me. I have always thought that an 
apiary is a cage or inclosure where 
apes are kept.” 

eee 
A Spray Repellant 

The use of dusting poisons, in the 
vicinity of bees is a deplorable fact 
and is due to the carelessness of 
spraying crews. Here in my own or- 
chards I have 50 colonies with no 
such results from spray poisoning. 
We never spray until the petals 
have fallen, (called the blossom 
spray). In this spray mixture we 
use a repellant with other chemicals 
to keep the bees and insects away 
for at least 4 or 5 days until the re- 
pellant has evaporated. The repel- 
lant used is 2 oz. carbolic acid per 
200 gal. of spray material—Wm. L. 
Heuser, Wheatfield, Ind. 








Mr. and Mrs. Johann Laurit- 
sen, of Kennard, Nebr. This 
young couple attended the 
national beekeepers’ meeting 
at Omaha, Nebr. Having been 
just married, they naturally 
came in for their share of 
publicity. Mr. Lauritsen is a 
commercial beekeeper. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 
word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), 


count as one word. Copy should be in the 


10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


AMBER honey in new 60's. George M. 
Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 


FINEST clover honey in new cans, at 6c. 
N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


CHOICE white clover honey in new 60's. 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


EXTRA QUALITY clover 
Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. 


FANCY clover honey, case oF “auaallle. 
E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


AMBER tupelo honey in barrels and 60's. 
Stevenson . Apiary, Apalachicola, Fla. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover oT 
new 60’s. David Running, _ Filion, Mic 


CHOICE clover honey in 60's. R. C. Bish, 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CLOVER extracted, extra white, new 
sixties. Irvin Van Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


GOOD CLOVER extracted in sixties, 6c; 
amber, 5!2c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WHITE and amber honey in new 60, 10, 
and 5-1!b. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 


PURE HONEY, 60-Ib. cans, 5-!b. pails. 
Halph Hibbard, 131 Benedict St., Water- 
town, N. Y. 


CLOVER HONEY in sixties and comb 
honey. George Eykamp, 1221 Akin, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida, = 


EXTRACTED clover and amber honey. 
Quotations on _ request. Scott Traxler, 
Scottsburg, N. 


~ TUPELO F HONEY, new 60's and barrels, 
ey 10-1b. buckets. Marks Tupelo Honey 
, Apalachicola, Fla. 


ITE ~ CLOVER extracted 7c; Light 
amber 6c; Amber or Buckwheat 5!2c. C. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. 


~ FOR SALE—1940 crop white clover ex- 
tracted honey in 60-Tb. cans. L. S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


MICHIGAN White Extracted in _ 60's. 
Strictly high grade new cans. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 

BUCKWHEAT HONEY, good quality in 
used 70's. Granulated, 5c Ith. F.O.B. Earl 
A. Walldorff, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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WHITE extracted and amber, also few 
cases of white honey in shallow frames. 
Herman Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 


CLOVER honey in new 60's. +? 514¢; 
amber, 5c; buckwheat, 5c, F.O.B. honey 
house. Walter Rink, Port rt Hope, } Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any 
quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


LET US show you how you can save on 
your honey purchases. We also buy honey. 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW CROP clover-basswood honey, wa- 
ter white in new cans. Send for sample and 
price. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 


FANCY white clover extracted pane. 
can or carload. Price on request. Sample 
15¢c. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio. 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled honey, 
pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. 
— Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 

io. 


SELECT LOTS white clover, buckwheat, 
basswood, and light amber honeys in 60-Tb. 
tins. A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra 
light amber honey in new 60-pound tins 
by the case or carload. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
> Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


~NEW YORK State Comb an and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, 
all size packages. Five-pound pails my spe- 
cialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and 
Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SOLD OUT. Our new 1941 crop of Michi- 
gan clover honey should be extracted, and 
ready for the market next July. Write us 
your next season’s needs. E. D. TOWN- 
SEND & SONS, _Northstar, Michigan. 






































weed honey, two of the best honeys of 
Northern Michigan. Packed in 60-Tb. cans, 
for 7c a Ib. In 10-Ib. cans for $2.00. We 
pay postage. Sample for 20c. Elmer Hutch- 
inson & Son, Lake City, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will 
not guarantee any honey buyer's financial 
responsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
— for cash only, or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
— when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lis lished his credit with the seller. 


“WHITE and i light amber extracted and 
comb honey. George Eykamp, 1221 Akin, 
Evansville, Indiana. 











FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
$7.00 per case, 120 Ths. Sample 10c. Arthur 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 











AMBER and White extracted, also Bees- 
wax. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Get Running’s Bees 

And Get Honey—They Satisfy 

The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where WE pro- 
duce honey by the carload. All Ital- 
ian Stock. Service guaranteed. Two- 
pound package with choice untested 
Queen, $2.45; Three-pound package 
with choice untested Queen, $3.15; 
Choice untested Italian Queen, 75c; 
Choice tested Queen, $1.50. 10% dis- 
count on 50 or more. 15% discount 

on 500 or more. 


David Running Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama 











Package Bees 
and Queens 


Three-Banded 
Let us quote you on your needs. 


Dupuis Apiaries 


Breaux Bridge, La. 























FOR SALE! 


Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 
but the best Bright Yellow and 
Three-band 

Queens 50c each 


1-Tb Bees with young queen ......$1.25 
2-Ibs. Bees with young queen . 1.75 
3-Ibs. Bees with young queen . 225 


Discount on 10 or more packages. 
You send for them, they go. 


Graydon Bros. 


Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three-banded Italians 


Loose queen packages: 1 to 24, 2-Ib,, As 40 
each; 25 to 50, $2.30 each; 3-Ib., 1 to 24, 
$2.70; 25 to 50, $2.60. Packages with caged 
queens: 1 to 24, 2-Ib., $2.10; 25 to 50, $2.00; 
3-TH., 1 to 24, $2.50; 25 to 50, $2.40. Queens, 
75c each; 25 or more, 65c each. We guaran- 
jo prompt delivery, safe arrival, satisfac- 


on. 
TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 





April, 1941 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—wWhite clover honey. New 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—Carlots honey; state —— 
ty, shipping point and price. Mail ney 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Ang 
Calif. 

WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white 
and light amber extracted honey. Any 
amount. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


WANTED—WwWhite and amber extracted 
honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED—AIl grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey con- 
tainers for sale. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 





























FOR SALE 
QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 





~ FOR SALE— Fifteen colonies and equip- 








ment “40” inspected. Norman Bullpit, 
Rainier, Wash. 
FOR SALE—300 10-fr. 1144 and 2 story 


colonies of bees. Bees guaranteed free from 
disease. W. A. A. Wiley, Wes West Point, Miss. _ 


~ BEST Q QUALITY queen n mailing cages, 
freight paid. Free sample. Bee shipping 
cages. Vernon Homer, Rt. 5, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c Ib., 100 Ibs., $10.00; 
Thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa. 


TEN 2-story colonies (were 20) united 
this winter, $75. Certificate of inspection 
furnished at time of sale. K. Ogilvie, Mata- 
wan, N. J. 


FOR SALE—75 colonies of bees and all 
equipment, very reasonable. Guaranteed 
free from disease. R. Schwarzkopf, 
Bowler, Wis. 


100 COLONIES, select bred Italian bees; 
also, Silver Foxes. Certificate of inspection 
furnished at time of sale. Ralph Hibbard, 
131 Benedict St., . Watertown, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE pr prices on bee supplies and 
comb foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 
you money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


~ THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the “Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for ev- 
ery commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies, both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled prompt- 
ly. Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply 
Co., Almont, Mich. 
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COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, ay- 
ville, N. Y. 


GLASSWARE, Tinware, Bee supplies at 
factory prices. Write for quotations. Order 
your package bees NOW and specify date 
wanted. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies 
at our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list. G. 
B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything. 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, 
as we have not agents. Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—Complete beekeeping outfit, 
best condition, no disease. Includes 44 
Root double-wall hives, 100 Root single- 
wall hives, 50 comb honey supers. Some 
bees. To settle estate. Curtis Stewart, 88 
East Street, Oneonta, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bees and complete equip- 
ment of L. E. Evans estate. Two Hundred 
colonies, ten-frame, boiler, 45-frame ex- 
tractor and tanks. Disease free. State In- 
spection Certificate furnished. Write for 
particulars. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturer of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


8 BASSWOOD seedlings, or 10 RUSSIAN 
OLIVE—2-foot, or 6 PINK HONEYSUCKLE 
shrubs, or 8 JAPANESE BARBERRY, or 25 
CARAGNA (hedging)—1 foot, or 3 trans- 
planted BASSWOOD 3-foot, or 2 transplant- 
ed PUSSYWILLOW (early spring pollen), 
3-foot—nectar producers, each group post- 
paid for $1.00 bill. Checks require 10c ex- 
change. Local Lewis-Dadant Dealer. Nicol- 
let County Nursery, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


- BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Mid- 
dletown, Pa. 


HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS. Kenneth 
Francisco, Logan, Ohio. 

GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

PACKAGE BEES. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Sternenberg Bros. Lockhart, Texas. 


~ 60 CENTS EACH for bright three-band 
young Italian queens. D. W. HOWELL, 
Shellman, Georgia. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA package bees 
and queens; first quality three-banded 
Italians. Geo. E. Smith, Rt. 2, Yuba City, 
California. 

OVER WEIGHT packages and young 
queens at a price you can afford to pay. I 
can fill your early orders. D. P. reen, 
Deland, Fla. 


NOW YOU CAN get queens or packages 
as early as you wish. Now beckine for 
March, April and May. Tropical Apiaries, 
Fort Myers, Fla., R. R. 1. 

BEES AND QUEENS—2-Ib. pkg. with 
queen, $1.80; 3-Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.25. 
Queens, 60c. Nuclei prices on request. Bar- 
ricklow Bros., Sylvester, Ga. 


UNEXCELLED quality Italian bees and 
queens. 2-Ib. package with queen, $2.00; 
3-Ib. package with queen, $2.50. Queen, 
60c. Twenty up, 5% discount. Satisfaction 
Gpasancepe. Sowhatchee Apiaries, Hilton, 

a. 
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Honey 
Crops 


are not made by promises. It 
takes real quality packages and 
queens. We have them. Order 
early before all the best dates 
are taken. 
2-16. 3-Ib. Queens 
1- 25 $2.10 $2.70 $.70 


25-100 195 2.55 .65 
100- up 1.85 2.45 .60 


No disease. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 














A Hint to the Wise 


Do you want your package bees to 
reach you on time and containing full 
weight of young bees—headed with as 
good queen as is possible for a breeder 
of 19 years’ experience and a love for 
the business, to raise? 
Then place your order with a shipper 
who thinks that you know what you 
need, and when you want it—a shipper 
who needs new customers, but values 
one repeat order above two new ones. 
Where 24 hours is considered a long de- 
lay, 3 days a tragedy, and one week has 
never happened to a package order, if 
booked in advance. 
2-1b. pkg. with queen ............ $1.90 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen ............ 2.40 
Queens 60 cents each. 
2% per day will be refunded on all 
orders after 48 hours from date booked. 
If this suits you and you like Italian 
bees, would appreciate hearing from 
you. 


A. E, SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 





| 
| 
| 


Quality Package Bees 


No one can beat our Prices 
Quality Considered 


J. E. WING & SONS 


Cottonwood, Calif. 








—_ 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long- 
tongued, dependable workers,— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Get 
honey when others get nothing. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build up 
rapidly, make beautifully white combs, 
most excellent workers. Colony records of 
435 Ibs. extracted each. Have supplied 
many state colleges and experiment farms 
in U. S. and Canada. My stock used in re- 
cent Iowa Exp. Sta. test. Better for north- 
ern and western states. Both quite disease 
resistant 


2-Ib. package with queen .......... $2.50 
3-Ib. package with queen ....... -. 3.25 
10-fr. colony tested (1940) queen .... 10.00 


Package and colonies May ist on. More 
convenient for eastern states and southern 
Canada. Less express charges, less net cost, 
less time in transit, arrive better condi- 
tion. Queens introduced and free among 
bees if desired. Discounts on quantity or- 
ders. Ask for free paper. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


The Most Valuable 
Three-Banded Italian 


Bees and Queens 


The best for less, satisfaction guaranteed. 
We'll be ready to start shipping April 
fifteenth. Let us book your orders now. 

Prices through April 





2-Ib. pkg. with queen . $1.70 

3-Ib. pkg. with queen 2.30 

4-Ib. pkg. with queen ‘ 2.90 
Queens, each 50 cents. 


Write for May prices. 


HOMAN BROS., Shannon, Miss. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
HIGH QUALITY 
HONEST WEIGHT 


Three-banded Italian Bees 
and Queens 
2-tb. pkg. with queen «+e 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen 2.25 
EOE SNC ar ee .50 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE HASELMAIER APIARIES 
Mt. Vernon, Ala. U. S. A. 
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CAUCASIAN package bees for April and 
May. 2-tb. pkg., $1.75. 3-tb. pkg., $2.25. Un- 
tested queens, 50c each. Safe arrival. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS from Government re- 
sistant stock tested for honey production, 
gentleness, etc., each 60c. Quantity dis- 
counts. Also packages. A. W. Nations, Don- 
na, Texas. 


OFFERING for the first time—disease 
resistant bees. Each package headed with 
a queen daughter of Government secured 
stock. Prices reasonable. Eggleston Apia- 
ries, Diamond, La. 


2 POUND PACKAGE with queen, $1.70; 
extra or queenless bees, 60c Ib.; 1 frame 
nuclei, $1.50; additional frames, 60c each. 
Prompt shipment, good stock, no disease. 
Millard Coggshall, Minneola, Florida. 


IF YOU WANT bees to make honey try 
our three-banded Italian bees and queens 
Extra good workers and easy to handle. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for our cir- 

















cular. Alamance Bee Company, Graham 
North Carolina. 
CAUCASIANS—tTested queens, $2; un- 


tested, $1; 10, 75c; 50, 65c; 2-Ib. packages 
with queens, $2; 3-Ib. packages, $2.50. 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, 
Texas. Oldest exclusive Caucasian breeders 
west of the Mississippi. 

CAUCASIAN Package Bees. Reduced 
price but same high quality. Long-tongued, 
gentle, prolific, dependable workers. 2- 
pound package bees with queen, $2.00; 3- 
pound package, with queen, $2.50. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. P. B 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—lItalian 
bees on combs with queen loose. 2-Ib. 1 
comb with queen, $2.00; 3-Ib. 1 comb with 
queen, $2.50; additional comb, 40c. Comb- 
less packages—2-Ib. with queen, $1.75; 
3-Ib. with queen, $2.25. A healthy certifi- 
cate with shipment. Norma E. Roy and 











Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 
“QUALITY” 3-band “Honey Girl” Ital- 
ians, carefully reared queens, Northern 


production tested stock. Package bees with 
queen introduced and a comb of brood, 2- 
pound package, $2.25; 3-pound pkg., $2.75. 
Combless packages, with queen caged, 2- 
pound package, $2.00; 3-pound package, 
$2.50; additional comb of brood, 50c, addi- 
tional pound of bees, add 50c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. No disease, full weight, safe ar- 
rival, no delay, shipments made on day re- 
quested. Certificate of inspection with each 
shipment. 10% deposit to book order and 
reserve shipping date in advance. “Quality 
and service”, our motto. A. D. St. Romain 
Apiaries, Diamond, Louisiana. 


GOOD COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS. The choice of many lead- 
ing beekeepers of the U. S. and Canada 
Outstanding records for honey production 





Gentle, well bred, three-banded Italians 
New cages—full weight packages—select 
young laying queens—no drones—no dis- 
ease, 2-Ib. pkgs. with queen, $2.45 each; 


20 or more, $2.30 each; 50 or more, $2.15 
each; 100 or more, $2.00 each. 3-Ib. pkgs 
$3.15 each; 20 or more, $3.00 each; 50 or 
more, $2.85 each; 100 or more, $2.00 each 
If wanted by mail, postage must be added. 
Select young laying queens, 75c each; 20 
or more, 70c each; 50 or more, 65c each: 
100 or more, 60c each; postpaid. Our ship- 
ping season opens April 10th. Order early 
and have shipping time reserved. We have 
one of the largest, best equipped queen and 
package establishments in the South. H. C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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SEVERAL hundred colonies of Italian 
bees, young queens, hundreds of extracting 
supers, thousands of perfect frames, (all 
ten-frame equipment) and in fine condi- 
tion, including packing cases, queen ex- 
cluders, steam boiler, liquefying tank, sev- 
eral hundred gallon honey tanks, power 
radial extractor, truck and entire equip- 
ment for first class honey business, will be 
sold reasonable. Only real buyers need ap- 
ply. Owner, care Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


EXTRACTOR and tanks. Give complete 
description. John Wuebbens, Jr., Flanagan, 
Illinois. 


WANTED—To buy 100 colonies bees in 
standard hives in Michigan. Leonard S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


WANTED—Bound volumes of Glean- 
ings, 1872-1875; 1877-1879; 1881-1883; 1885; 
1888; 1900-1902. Box 27, Gleanings, Medina. 
Ohio. 


WANTED—A package and queen of any 
of the following strains of bees: Cyprians, 
Syrians, Palestine, North African, Banats 
to be shipped to Atlanta, Ga. Please write 
Donald McClain Jr., 20 Cherokee Road, 
Atlanta. 


























HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Experienced man to work 
bees. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Il. 

WANTED—FExperienced helper, clean 
habits. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Michigan. 





WANTED—yYoung experienced beeman 
with clean habits. Give age, weight, height, 
and references in first letter. D. B. Ellis, 
Caro, Mich. 


WANTED—Capable, willing, experienced 
helper in central New York apiaries, May 
first to November first. Roger C. Lane, 
Dunedin, Fla. 


WANTED—Young man with good habits, 
to help in commercial apiariés. State age, 
weight, experience, and wages, with room 
and board. Frank R. Parmelee, LeRoy, N.Y. 


WANTED-— Several young men, desiring 
to learn the bee business and willing to 
work, at both our Filion and Bay City api- 
aries, beginning about June 10th. State 
age, weight, experience, and wages ex- 
pected in first letter. O. H. Schmidt, Bay 
City, Rt. 4, Mich. 


WANTED—Capable man to work with 
bees for season. Reference. Particulars. J. 
B. & C. J. Merwin, Prattsville, N. 


~ WANTED— Young | man of ie habits, 
to assist in our apiaries. Room and board 
furnished. State experience and full = 
NY. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Center 

















~ YOUNG MAN of good habits as helper 
for season in apiaries. Give age, weight, 
height, experience, references, wages 
wanted with room and board, in first letter. 
Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich 


MAGAZINES 
_ THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 











bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. 
India. 

“READ the South African Bee Journal 


to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 
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Spoerri’s Goldens 


Used in every state of the Union 


ie you how good they are is 
no proof—Ask your neighbor or the 
man who owns them. SEE FOR 
YOURSELF! Match them against any 
bee as to gentleness, productiveness, 
their disinclination to swarm and the 
ability to stand extremes in temper- 
atures. Satisfied customers in sub- 
artic Sweden and the torrid South 
Americas. 


PP -cccceesdianenencawend $0.75 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, ........ 2.20 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, ........ 2.85 


SPOERRI APIARIES 
St. Bernard P. O., Louisiana 








HELLO, FOLKS 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 


, . 

Stevenson’s Line-bred Goldens 
We GOLDENS are non-swarming, the best 
of honey producers, and very gentle. This 
last characteristic has a double advantage. 
We do not BALL our queens; result, prac- 
tically no supersedure, and we take the 
STING out of beekeeping. We are REALLY 
GOOD. 
2-Ib. pkgs. with queens— 

1 to 3, $2.45; to 24, $2.20; to 99, $2.00; 100 
up, $1.85. Extra bees, 70c per pound. 
Queens, 75c; tested, $1.50. Dealers and As- 
sociations lower bracket or 15% discount 
on unit price. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES 


Westwego, La. 


LEST YOU FORGET 


the good rule to go by. Buy your 
Italian Bees and Queens 
from 


Alabama Apiaries 
Mt. Pleasant, Ala. 





2-th. packages with queens, ........ .25 
3-Th eres with queens, 3.00 
nc a5 os caves nese eereurvedas .65 


No order too small or too large. We are in 
position to make prompt shipments. Our 
aim—once a customer always a customer. 


QUALITY ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


your order where you get Quality 
in the Queen. 





Place 


2-Ib. package with Queen .......... $2.00 
3-th package with Queen .......... = 
etl dedi ae .65 


Backed by 8 years’ experience. 


B. A. ANDERSON, OPP, ALA. 
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Select 3-band tallan 
Package Bees aw Queens 


We specialize in selecting Italian 
Stock that has proven itself in Maxi- 
mum Honey Crops—Comb and Chunk 
Honey Building — Hardiness — Non- 
Swarming and Gentleness. 
1.—For Comb and Chunk Honey—Try 

our bees and queens. They stand 
crowding—Cap honey well and 
beautifully white. ; : 
Prompt Shipment—We take pride in 


shipping on date you set. Bees leave 


Valdosta on fast evening express 
North. 

Packages—are full weight—baby 
bees—only workers—no drones. 
State Health Certificate—with each 
shipment of bees or queens. 

——We Guarantee—safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction. i 
Select Young Laying Queen in each 
Package. Queenless Packages- 

Deduct Price of Queen. 

2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. Queens 
$2.00 | $2.50 | $3.00! $ .60 
1.85 2.35 | 2.85 55 
1.70 2.20 2.70 50 
In U. S. Funds. 


R. B. HERIER COMPANY 
Valdosta, Ga., U. S. A. 


$2.25 


100 3-1lb. packages with queen. 
60c. 


Richmond, Texas 


1- 9 
10-49 
50-over 











Fine young Italian queens, 


L. W. LANGE, 





‘‘WE ARE READY” 


to supply you with 
Italian Bees and Queens. 
Write at once for shipping date. 


AL WINN 
Rt. 2, Box 161, Petaluma, Calif. 


Member California Queen-breeders’ 
Association. 


Mott’s Northen Bred Italians 


Loose Queen packages, 2 Ib., $1.90; 3 Ib., 
$2.40; Mott's strain in the south. Northern 
reared, 1, $1.00; 2 or more, 75c each. Guar- 
anteed purely mated or replaced. Virgins 
(day-old queens) 3 for $1.00. Breeders, 
$3.00, $5.00, $10.00 each. 
Satisfaction Guaranted. U. S. A. value. 

E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 
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MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER. The State Bee 
Magazine with a National Circulation. 50c 
a year. MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER, Rt. 3, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy 
Canada’s oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingworth, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


Nothing But the Best 








2-Ibs. Bees with Young Queen ...... $1.80 
3-Ibs. Bees with Young Queen ...... 2.30 
Rr an ae ee 50 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
PLANTERSVILLE APIARIES 
Plantersville, Miss. 


Special 1941 Price 


Italian Package Bees with Queen: 2-Ibs., 
$1.50; 3-Ibs., $1.90; for Comb ay add 
50c to above price. 10% down books order. 
Health certificate, full weight, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Address 


Hessmer Bee Farm, Hessmer, La. 








THRIFTY 
BEES 


Combless Packages and Queens. 


Pure Three - banded 


Italians only 


Forty-nine years’ experience assures 
you of the best service and finest stock. 


We guarantee full-weight packages of 
young, thrifty, three-banded Italian bees 
and safe delivery. 


Thrifty bees will build powerful colo- 
nies in time for your honey flow. They 
are guaranteed to please. 


Early booking insures you of the best 
delivery. Let us quote you our attrac- 
tive prices. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeeders Since 1892. 
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Better Bred Queens 
“Three-Banded Italians” 


“Do you get your money’s worth when you buy bees or queens?” 


High Quality, Fair Price, Good Service, from a reliable, well e ~ poe shipper? 
Ask yourself these questions, then place your order with us, and your answer will 





be YES!!! 
2-pfund packages with queen ....$1.75 4-pound packages with queen ... .$2.75 
3-pound packages with queen .... 2.25 5-pound packages with queen .... 3.25 


Queens 55c each. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 




















Threé-Banded Italian Béés and Queéns 


In addition to our famous three-banded Italians, we are this year breeding from 
daughters of queens that have proven their resistance to AFB. 

















Prices: 3-tb. pkgs. 1- 10 $2.75 2-th. pkgs. 1- 10 $2.15 
1- 25 2.65 1- 25 2.05 
1- 50 2.55 1- 50 1.95 
1-100 2.50 1-100 1.85 





Full weight packages shipped on time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


STRACENER APIARIES, Prairieville, Louisiana 











FACTS WORTH KNOWING 


If you are interested in the following true facts, write for our prices on package bees 

and queens. Our losses in transit are less than one-fourth of one percent. Heavy packages 

of young bees, selected young queens, very low supersedure. My four assistants and 

myself work in a group and I personally see that everything is done right. This is why 
I can guarantee you complete satisfaction. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY, CALHOUN, ALABAMA 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queens. 


ITALIAN, CAUCASIAN, CARNIOLAN 


A quarter of a century in the same business, in the same locality, with 
many of the same customers is our record. 


One package to a truck load will receive our prompt attention. 
My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you 
again. 
1to5 6 or more 
2-Ib. package with young select laying queen, each 5 
3-Ib. package with young select laying queen, each 
You can pay more but you cannot get better bees or fairer i 


H. E. GRAHAM CAMERON, TEXAS 





YIM 
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PRICES 
Reduced 


1-25 25 or more 
eee .60 
2-16. package 


with queen $2.00 $1.75 
3-Ib. package 

with queen 2.50 2.25 
4-1b. package 

with queen 3.00 2.75 
5-Ib. package 

with queen 3.50 3.25 


Loose Queen, 10c extra. 


Prompt, courteous, careful, and 
honest service. Good Italian stock. 
Government inspected. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


Sullivan, Wright & Co. 


Gilbertown, Alabama 





NORMAN’S 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Now Ready 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
EXPERIENCE 





Try John A. Norman's Bright 3-Band 
Italian bees and queens in your apiaries 
during the coming season. They not 
only will increase your bees, but also 
your honey profits. My bees are in- 
spected and health certificate furnished 
with each order. I ship only young 
baby bees and in light convenient cages. 
Shipped on time and full weight on ar- 
rival. My Queens are purely mated and 
reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
a refunded. All packages express 
collect. 


ee Pee a $ .50 
Tested Queens, aud .. 1.00 
2-Ib. package with queen, : 1.70 
3-Ib. package with queen, .. . 2.30 
JOHN A. NORMAN 
Ramer, Ala. Route 2. 




















JENSEN'S 


Bets, Queens and Service 
aré Dependable 


Our outfit is equipped and so bal- 
anced as to give your orders that 
prompt personal attention; no relays, 
or delays. When you order from us 
you know you will get queens and 
bees of our strain “Magnolia State” 
Italians. Our high standard of quali- 
ty. everything under our personal 
supervision. No order too large or 
too small for prompt service 


Packages with Selected 1941 Queens 
2-Pound 3-Pound Queens 


1- 25 $2.10 $2.75 $0.65 
26-100, 1.95 2.55 60 
101-500, 1.80 2.35 55 


Loose-Queen Packages add 10c per 
»ackage. Booster Packages (Queen- 
fess) deduct price of queens. Disease 
make 





resistant stock, reservations. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, /s\ississippi, U.S.A. 





























Fresh from our yards 





Package Bees 
that live and pay 


Immediate Shipment 


We are prepared to ship within 48 

hours after receipt of your order, 

often same day order is received. 
Italian Bees and Queens 


2-Ib. Package with queen . .$2.00 
3-Ib. Package with queen 2.60 
EE Pa dene Te .60 


Larger packages 60c for each 
pound of bees. Queenless packages 
deduct price of queen. 


Discounts: 
5° on order of $ 20.00 or more 
10°% on order of 50.00 or more 
15% on order of 100.00 or more 
15% to dealers from list price 


CITRONELLE BEE COMPANY 
CITRONELLE, ALA. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 245) 


ments being infected with foulbrood or 
any other dangerous disease. 


No permits will be issued until the fol- 
lowing information has been filed with 
the State Entomologist: (1) A valid certifi- 
cate of apiary inspection from the State 
Entomologist or apiary inspector of the 
state of origin of said bees and equipment 
to the effect that said bees and equipment 
has been inspected within 60 days of the 
proposed date of entry into North Caro- 
lina and found apparently free from con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, and giving 
the number of colonies inspected, date of 
inspection, and whether all of the bees 
owned by the owner of said bees were in- 
spected and included in the certificate. (2) 
A statement from the State Entomologist 
or Apiary Inspector to the effect that said 
bees and equipment and any other bees 
belonging to the owner of said bees has 
been inspected one of more times within 
one year of the date on the certificate filed 
with the North Carolina State Entomologist 
and that no contagious or infectious dis- 
ease was found during the year, and giving 
the date of inspection, or in case the bees 
have not been inspected in last year giv- 
ing date of last inspection and whether 
or not the bees were free from contagious 
and infectious diseases. If the bees and 
equipment have been in more than one 
state during the year previous to the date 
on the certificate filed with the North 
Carolina State Entomologist a certificate 
for each state the bees have been in must 
be filed with the North Carolina State En- 
tomologist. (3) A statement from the own- 
er of said bees and equipment giving the 
number of colonies of bees and amount of 
equipment to be brought into North Caro- 
lina, the proposed date of entry into the 
State, and where the bees and equipment 
will be located in the State. Exception: Per- 
mits may be issued to beekeepers in states 
having no inspection service when the 
North Carolina State Entomologist feels he 
has sufficient evidence to assure him that 
the bees are not infected with foulbrood 
or any other dangerous disease. 

The North Carolina Commissioner of 
Agriculture or his agent is authorized to 
confiscate and destroy, without compensa- 
tion to the owner, any bees and/or used 
apiary equipment moved into the State in 
violation of these regulations. 


North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture Entomology Division. 


Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio bee- 
keepers are scheduling a tri-state 
beekeepers Chautaugua for August 6, 
7, 8. Further details of location and 
program will be forthcoming. 


A copy of a book, “The Introduc- 
tion of Queen Bees’, by L. E. Snel- 
grove, M. A., M. Sc., Bleadon, Eng- 
land, has just been received. Mr. 
Snelgrove is qualified to cover this 
subject in a comprehensive manner, 
which he has done in this neatly 
bound 200-page book made and 
printed in Great Britain by Purnell 
and Sons, Ltd., Paulton (Somerset) 
and London. 
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Still On the Job 


Berry's Reliable Bets 
and Service 


The best to be had 


Price List of our Package 
Bees with Young Queens 





Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. 
2-1b. 3-Tb. 4-Tb. 

1 to 10 $2.00 ea. $2.50 ea. $3.00 ea. 
10 to 25 1.90ea. 240ea. 2.90 ea. 
25 to 100 1.80ea. 2.30ea. 2.80 ea. 

100 to 300 1.75 ea. 2.25ea. 2.75 ea. 
300 up 1.65 ea. 2.15ea. 2.65 ea. 
Queen bees, 60c each. 


Pure Three-banded Italian Bees and 
Queens. We guarantee safe arrival, 
pure mating, prompt shipment, no 
disease, and unexcelle quality. 
Wings of queens we clip free of 
charge on request. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 
Box 684 
Montgomery, Ala. U. S. A. 


Oldest Active Shipper of 
Package Bees 


SR RET ARLE AEB 





PURE ITALIAN BEES 


If you are in the market for package bees 

in 1941, and want the best for your money, 

then you owe it to yourself to try my pure 

Italian Bees. ; 

2 Ibs. bees and young laying queen. . $1.98 

Extra Queen 60 
10% discount to dealers. 


J. P. CORONA 
P. O. Box 124, Kenner, La. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Our Bees are as good as any. 
Our Queens are purely Mated. 


Buy your Bees and Queens from me, 
and I will not disappoint you. 


Ww. A. FLETCHER, Garland, Texas 





“She-suits-me” queens, 3- 
banded Italians, most ex- 
cellent strain: One queen, 


75¢, 3 queens, $2.00. 
Stamps accepted for sin- 
gle queen. 

Koolairy veil, $1.50 
postpaid, SAFIN queen 
cage, $1, for ten; 15c for 


one. 
ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 
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Three-band Leather-colored Italian 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Shipped in Light Cages On Time with queens that will build them up quick for 
your honey flow. 


Package bees with Select Apr. Ist-May 9th May 10th-June 15th 
Untested Queens 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 
1 to 9 pkgs. $2.00 $2.50 $1.65 $2.25 

10 to 24 pkgs. 1.90 2.40 1.75 2.15 

25 to 49 pkgs. 1.85 2.35 1.70 2.10 

50 to 99 pkgs. 1.80 2.30 1.65 2.05 

100 or more, 1.75 2.25 1.60 2.00 

Queens, .70c each; lots of 100, .60c each. 
THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, WINNSBORO, LA. 
J.J. Scott, Prop. me 2. 














GASPARD’S QUALITY 


Golden and Three-banded Italian Queens and package bees at a Special 
price for April and the balance of the season. Over 20 years’ experi- 
ence which assure you of prompt and efficient service. Book your order 
now and reserve shipping date. 10% will book your order, balance at 
shipping time. 

Prices as follows: (Combless packages with queens) 


package with queen .. $1.75 each, any number 
package with queen .. : ; 2.25 each, any number 
package with queen veuke 2.75 each, any number 
package with queen Beall ... 3.25 each, any number 
(Comb Packages with queens) 
package with queen and one extra frame of brood ..$2.00 each, any number 
- package with queen and one extra frame of brood .. 2.50 each, any number 
package with queen and one extra frame of brood .. 3.00 each, any number 
package with queen and one extra frame of brood .. 3.50 each, any number 
Additional frame of brood, 50 cents each. Queen bees 65 cents each. 


Address J.L.GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 


399s F999 





Carniolans Lead the Way 


Queen introduced and clipped free—on request. Bees 100% disease free. 


PRICES: SATISFACTION—SERVICE 
Quantities: 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. bees with queen $2.00 $1.90 $1.80 FOB. 
3-Ib. bees with queen 2.50 2.40 2.30 


Extra queen, pn aid .60 55 55 
CARNIOLANS RESISTANT to EFB and SACBROOD. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, TORRAS, LOUISIANA 


Italians Caucasians RES!STANT KIND 


All three races bred in separate yards. Over 25 years a shipper. If you 
are bothered with Foulbrood try some of our resistant stock. Several 


large beekeepers are requeening with them. 


April Queens, 60c each. After May 10th, 40c each. 2-tb. pkg. with queen, $2.25. 
Three-pound package, $2.95. Send us your RUSH order. Paying 30c a pound for 
Beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. Ship wax direct to Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ill., and write us about it. We do lots of trading. What have you? 
Truckers Headquarters. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, MERCEDES, TEXAS 
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mse ~ Pettit’s Package Bees with Queens 
You Must Be Satisfied Best Young Queens 
Gentle Workers No Drones 
Extra 
Twos Threes Fours Fives _~¥ 
Quantity Each Each Each Each 
1-11 $2.45 $3.15 $3.85 $4.55 $ .18 
12-23 2.30 2.95 3.60 4.25 .70 
24-49 2.15 2.75 3.35 3.95 
50-up 2.00 2.55 3.10 3.65 


Our best friends are satisfied customers. 
Cash before shipping. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Never before were we so well prepared to give service. 


Morley Pettit, Tifton, Georgia, U. S. A. 


outhicrn Mississippi Italian Beés s Queens 


nee od bees and queens reared on natural honey flow. Real 3-Banded Italians— 

Good h oer gatherers. Our service for 1940 was 100%—All orders shipped on time 

—No —- Satisfaction guaranteed—Fast service—Light weight cages—Over- 
ag 

















weight pac es—Young baby bees. 

1-10 11-50 51-100 
UE DOD WT GBI, onc cect ccceccccccces $2.00 $1.90 $1.75 
3 Pound aor ON ee sree 2.60 2.40 2.25 
Select Untested Italian Queens—1-10, 60c; 11-100. 50c 






For queenless package, deduct price of queen. For each additional pound of bees 
add 60 cents. Regularly inspected. No disease. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES, LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI 


Cee 
BERNELL s ae $2.00 THREE-BANDED 
ee 2.50 ITALIANS. 
P ACKAGE BEE Queens ....... 60 R, L. BERNELL 
Rt. 4, Box 270, 


and QUEENS Discount to Dealers NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


1941 Package Bees and Queens 1941 
Now READY Three-Banded Italians You tan ney. 
—AGAIN WE OFFER YOU— 


Superior Quality — Large Supply — | now. They will be ready when you want 
Quick Service—Full Weight—Light | a. seat: ehnaial 











stata P - 
Shipping Cages — Young Baby Bees | 2-1». pkg. with queen $1.90 ea. $1.80 ea. 
—Choice Queens. 


ted with queen 2.50 ea. 2.40 ea. 
erate ws . . — queens 55 50 
No “Ifs” nor “Ands’’. You will make no , discount on orders of 50 or more 
mistake in placing your order with us. We packages. 

are not the biggest shippers of package 

bees and queens, but we rank with the 


— i quality and service. Safe arrival, Norman Bros. Apiaries 
satisfaction guaranteed, health certificate 
furnished. In U. S. A. and Canada. Order |! Ramer, Alabama 


XUM 
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) | ines Caron’s Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians 
Garon’s AFB. “Resistant” Stock 


Our Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italian Stock has been further improved and is a 
REAL MONEY MAKER. This strain has background and is producing heavy crops 
of honey year after year. 
We would like every beekeeper in the infected areas to try our AFB Resistant 
Stock. 
To encourage wider use of this stock, we have now decided to charge no more for 
it than for our Regular Stock. The additional 10c that we were asking for our 
RESISTANT STOCK has been dropped. You can now get highest Quality RESIST- 
ANT STOCK from us at no added cost. 
Our two breeds are now fully ready. Send us your orders with confidence that 
your money buys real value here. REMEMBER that we do not delay orders and 
that a well rounded service is supplied. 
Prices 
2-Ib. Package with eee Queens 3-Ib. Package with queen 
1 to 25 $2.10 $ .60 1 to 25 $2.75 
26 to 99 1.90 55 26 to 99 2.55 
100 or more 1.85 50 100 or more 2.50 
Free descriptive Circular upon request 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, Louisiana 











3-BANDED FOULBROOD 
ITALIAN QUEENS RESISTANT QUEENS 


We raised AFB Disease Resistant QUEENS FOR the Government. Our 
QUEEN YARDS are ISOLATED like the Government requires fer 
PURE breeding. We have Government AFB Disease Resistant QUEENS 
to breed from. Ready to ship April Ist. 


1 to 12, 75c; 12 to 50, 65c; 50 to 100, 60c. 
723 C Street JOHN G. MILLER Corpus Christi, Texas 

















SPECIAL ROOT FEATURE 
AIR-TIGHT BELLOWS 


ANTI-SPARK DRAFT. 
QUALITY CONSTRUCTION. 


Jumbo Tin, $1.20 Dependable Smoke All the Time 


Root SEE YOUR ROOT DEALER 


Bee Suppliet 





Bee Supplies 














at a i ti i ina 
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THERE’S YOUTH IN A PACKAGE 
(Continued from page 213) ; 
package of honey bees this spring 
and grow young with it. Ponce de 
Leon would have retained longer 
whatever youth he possessed at the 
time if he had substituted interest in 
a colony of bees for his enthusiasm 
over the non-sulphurous waters of 
his St. Augustine fountain of youth. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 

[We have found, during 25 years’ ex- 
perience in handling packages that it pays 
to supply a slow feed of sugar syrup from 
the time the package is installed until 
the main honey flow begins, especially if 
the bees are put in a hive containing 
frames with full sheets of foundation. If 
the hive contains combs of honey and pol- 
len much less syrup is needed. The syrup 
may be supplied from a ten-pound pail 
with cover perforated with a dozen small 
holes made with a 3-penny nail, the pail 
being filled with syrup and inverted over 
the hole in the inner cover. This arrange- 
ment requires an empty super under the 
outer cover to make room for the feeder 
can. The division board feeder, (de- 
scribed in catalogs) placed at one side 
of the brood chamber when one frame is 
removed, may also be used. The inner cov- 
er is slid over a bit when the feeder is 
filled. The entrance Boardman feeder may 
also be used after settled warm weather 
comes. Mr. Morse mentions transferring 
frames of bees into a small hive to con- 
serve on heat. Another method is to place 
a tight-fitting division board at the side of 
the four or five combs that the bees cover, 
while the package is developing, or until 
more combs are needed.—Editor. ] 





MERRILL'S 
Quality Bees 
and Queens 


Have stood the test for 30 years. 
Try them, they will please you, 
too. Shipments are being made 
promptly now. 

2-Ib. Packages with queens, 
3-Ib. Packages with queens, 
Untested queens, 


.. . $2.00 
2.50 
.60 


15% discount to dealers 
If larger packages are wanted 
add 60c per pound for addition- 
al bees. 


Merl Beé Company 


Bucatunna, Miss. 
Mississippi's Oldest Shippers. 
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Lower Prices 
Higher Quality 


You will note the prices are consider- 
able lower than we have quoted for 
some time, but this does not mean that 
we have lowered the standard of our 
bees. In fact, we have more colonies, 
queens, nuclei, experience, and a higher 
quality of Italian bees than ever before; 
and packages all nailed and ready to go. 
Some of our competitors, though, feel 
that they can supply you bees at lower 
prices, so we will do the same. You can 
buy bees from us and expect the same 
high quality as always. State health cer- 
tificate, safe arrival, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 
APRIL, MAY DELIVERY 


PACKAGES F.O.B. EXPRESS 


2-Ib. pkgs. with young queen, $1.70 ea. 
3-Ib. pkgs. with young queen, 2.30 ea. 
4-Ib. pkgs. with young queen, 2.75 ea. 
Untested mated queen ....... 50 ea. 
Tested queen ...... gia 1.00 ea. 
NORMAN BEE CO. 
Ramer, Ala. Route 2. 








“5 ’ ' seeneneeenneneanens Hee CHEOO EERO EULOREEONERONNRONMEOOUHENDOENELEEHT 


Your Mistakes in 
Beekeeping are 


Expensive 


There is one way that you can 
prevent a large number 
of them. 


Subscribe for 
Two or Three Years 
to 


Gleanings in Bee 
Culture 


You save money 
and do not miss an issue. 


1 year, $1.00; 2 years, $1.50; 

3 years, $2.00. 
postage 25 cents per 
year extra. 


Foreign 
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Quality ‘Three-Banded | 
Italian Bees and 
(GENS 


Highest quality, young bees, 
good workers, large capacity. 
2-16. pkg. with queen ... .$1.90 


3-Ib. pkg. with queen .... 2.45 
Young laying queens .... .60 | 





Live delivery, prompt service 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Book your orders as early as 
possible. It helps us to serve 


—w.0.6iBBs | 


Willacoochee, Georgia jf 




















Reliable Package Bees 


Price list, Via Bxpress Collect 
All prices subject to change with 


100 or more $1.80 $2.35 $3.10 $3.45 $.55 


Prices via mail on package bees 
quoted on request. Pure mating, 
safe arrival, prompt shipment and 
— bees and queens guaran- 
eed. 


Reliable Service 


and Queens 


Three-band Italian 
Bees and Queens 








ten days notice. 


2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 

pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. pkgs.Queen 
1 to 24 $2.10 $2.75 $3.40 $4.00 $.65 
25 to 99 $1.95 $2.55 $3.15 $3.75 $.60 


W. E. HARRELL 
Hayneville, Alabama 














Four-Com 


Nuclei 
(Offer 1100) 


Two strong nuclei in each new painted, 
ten-frame hive body, each nuclei with 
four combs bees and hatching brood, 
honey, and 1941 laying queen, $3.15 
each nuclei. Caucasians or Italians. Our 
hive bodies have a removable parti- 
tion through the center, screen wire top 
and bottom. Queens are loose and lay- 
ing, introduced 100 per cent on arrival. 
We ship rush orders. No disease. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


WM. PIEFER & SONS 


Gause, Texas 














NO CUSTOMS HERE 


For our Canadian customers, our PACK- 
AGE BEES and QUEENS shipped direct to 
your NEAREST EXPRESS OFFICE, with- 
out any bother about customs at all. Simply 
add 10% War Tax to these prices, which 
are already in Canadian money, including 
the 11% exchange, send it to us and your 
bees will come to you dircet from the 
South, without being delayed at the cus- 
toms for hours, perhaps days, and many 
die, while you go to the customs to clear 
them. No extra expense by this method. 
Same war tax and exchange as all ship- 
pers must have. Practically no superse- 
dure of queens, we guarantee that you will 
find them satisfactory in every way. 
Number One Italians, raised in the South 
from our own Canadian stock. 

2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.15; 3-Ib., $2.75; 
2-Ib., no queen, $1.45. Queens only, 70c; for 
10 or more, 5c each less. For 50 packages 
with queen, 10c; and for 100, 15c each, less. 
Our own Tested Canadian queens, $1.00; 
3-fr. nuclei Canadian bees and aueen, $5.00 
Full colonies, in new hives $12.00. All kinds 
of bee supplies at prices that will surprise 
you. You cannot buy the material to make 
bee hives at our prices. 


Lorne Shelly, Troy, Ontario, Canada 





Italian Bees and Queens 


2-pound package with queen, . .$1.50 
3-pound package with queen, .. 1.90 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 
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THE BUSY BEESNESS MAN 
(Continued from page 217) 


November, and two or three have the 
tendency to swarm in August or Sep- 
tember each year. 


Our flow is made up of quick 
rushes of fruit blossom, native tulip 
tree, native basswood, alsike and 
sweet clover, wild sumac, goldenrod, 
and aster. I have supplemented this 
—close to the hives—with 30 pussy- 
willows, 500 crocuses, 25 pink hon- 
eysuckles, 100 privet, and have 
started 100 basswoods (6 feet), 25 
tulips (5 feet), and 25 acres of al- 
sike and sweet clover to remain un- 
cut for two years as part of a soil 
improvement program. I expect to 
put in 1000 basswoods—transplants 
—1000 tulips, and 1000 sourgums 
this year. 

Extravagance? I don’t think so. I 
am reclaiming old, wornout, and 
eroded farm land by soil improve- 
ment and reforestation. Why not 
then use clover and trees and time— 
trees that when I’m steping on my 
whiskers will be feed for bees; 
shrubs that will not only landscape 
the house but supply some feed at 
odd times and bring my willing 
workers up where I can get some 
idea of what they’re doing every day. 
My costs have been amazingly low. 
It’s surprising what you really can 
get accomplished in 48 hour week- 
ends. 


A little inquiry and some excellent 
cooperation from county, state, and 
federal agriculture and reforestation 
and soil conservation men have 
helped a lot with this plan. I’ve mixed 
in some Christmas trees, too, to help 
with the taxes and the expenses. 


A lot of city men like myself go 
in for cattle, horses, chickens, and 
grain farming on a place in the 
country for week-ends. I believe bees 
and trees worked together make a 
better week-end combination, par- 
ticularly for a man with a sedentary 
week-day office life like mine. Not 
too strenuous—amply absorbing—di- 
verting—and enough exercise. 


When winter comes and the busi- 
ness pace increases and living in the 
city is most pleasant anyway, I can 
skip a few week-ends in the country 
without losing what I’ve gained in 
the previous season. I can get the in- 
side work and reading done—enjoy 
the memories of the past season—and 
look forward, plan, and prepare for 
the next. 
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BRIEFLY STATED, 
Caucasian 


Bees 


are 


Easy to handle 

Go far afield for nectar 

Fly when others quit 

Build up rapidly in spring 
Winter with the least protection 
Keep themselves well fed 

Yet equal others in crop 
Become diseased less readily 


Book your order with us and get 
the genuine MOUNTAIN GRAY 
STRAIN. Write for circular. 


—PRICES— 
Select untested Caucasian 
Ser $ .75 each 
Select breeding queens 5.00 each 


Package Bees With Select 
Untested Queens 
Size of Package 2Pound 3 Pound 
1 package to 4 $2.45 each $3.15 each 
5 to 9 packages 2.35 each 3.05 each 
10 to 24 packages 2.25each 2.90 each 
25 or more pkgs. 2.00 each 2.65 each 


We have the bees and equipment to get 
your orders out on time and solicit your 
business on a basis of quality, be it a 
single queen or a truck load of package 
bees. 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Alabama 

















Caucasian Bees and Queens 


Listen! 700% increase and more. In 1924, 
two shippers advertised queens—1l4 ad- 
vertised in March issue of same journal in 
1941. The reason for this is obvious for 
Caucasians are standard for gentleness, 
and dependable for honey-gathering. Or- 
der from us and get quality bees and good 
service. 2-Ib. pkgs. with queen, $2.25 each; 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.00 each; young 
queen, 75c each; tested queen, $1.50 each; 
select tested queen, $2.00 each; breeding 
queens, $5.00 and $7.00 each. Catalog free. 
No disease. 

BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala, 


Breeders of Caucasians Only 
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PLAY SAF'E! 


Buy for PROFIT and avoid LOSS 
Four Reasons why Puett’s Loosé-Queen Packages aré Safer 


lst. A ready-introduced queen, taken from the same colony from 
which the bees are taken. 

2nd. Queen is free and has never been confined to a queen cage. 

3rd. Over-heating or chilling is prevented, hence less cause for anger 
and agitation among bees. 

4th. Guesswork is eliminated and mistakes avoided during installation 
and introduction of queens with other type packages. A definite 
step forward in prevention of supersedure. 











Loose-Queen Caged Queen 
2-16. Pkg. 3-Tb. 2-16. Pkg. 3-Tb. 
Unit Price 1 to 11 $2.50 $3.00 $2.25 $2.75 
12 to 50 Pkgs 2.30 2.80 2.05 2.55 
51 and above 2.20 2.70 1.95 2.45 


For 4-1lb. packages add 50c to price of 3-Ib. packages. 
Write today for our illustrated booklet and take a camera-trip through 
our yards and SEE HOW your packages are handled and made ready 
to ship “Seeing Is Believing” 


THE PUETT COMPANY, Hahira, Georgia 
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Montana Bee- 
keeper says: 


"No burr-comb” 


bm | | “IT never put on any other than a 
as = Root Queen Excluder if I can get my 

a hands on one. I sometimes super my 

Extra-stron Rim colonies all summer without taking 
g off the honey and they sometimes 


reach the sky, so to speak. With all- 








NO BURR-COMB wire Queen Excluders where the bees 
DURABLE—ACCURATE are crowded next to the brood cham- 
ber they build a terrible mess of burr- 

comb. With the Root all-wood and 

65 cents each wire Excluder I take off super after 
10-frame size. super and no burr-comb, In the fall is 


when I appreciate Root’s wire and 
wood Queen Excluders.” 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. A. N. N., Montana. 
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PACTONMAL SUPERSEDURE | Package Bees and Queens 
(Continued from page 219) 
the queen in her search for cells | THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


finds none in readiness. 
Since the profit of most northern 


These low prices on 1-10— 


: ~ err | 2-Ib. package with queen ‘ . .$2.00 
beekeepers lies in building up the | 3-1b. package with queen . -. 245 
packages to their greatest strength | Young Laying Italian Queen ........ 50 


in the shortest possible time they | Write for Special Prices on Larger Lots. 
may prefer methods which create 


conditions that will enable the bees | ———e rc a BEE CO. 
to take care of all instead of part of | “*On*esul FF. U., a siete 
the eggs a queen can lay, particular- | ' —— 





ly during the period preceding the 
emergence of her first cycle of brood. 
They will probably insist with in- | PACKAGE BEES 


creasing emphasis upon vigorous’ Hustling Italians, Full Weight Baby 


young queens and bees and of assist- Bees. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
ing them with a timely addition of >>. — queen, = 4 pkgs., er oo? 
bees of the nursing age. oe ae eee eee DEES.. 5.50 oac 
. ; . Larger packages and larger orders quoted 
Red Bluffs, California. wh. 5 


on request. ALSO COMB PACKAGES. 
CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 
Rutledge, Ala. 





Flowers Improved Italians 


Start right and end right. Save money. WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
Our improved three-band quality Italians ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
will prove to you—gentle, prolific, build 
up quick, disease resistant, thousands of 
satisfied customers. Get our booklet and $ , $ 
prices before you buy. “It'll tell why”. 2-Ib. Package Italian 
Postcard will bring it to you at once. 8 Bees and Queen : 
FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 

Jesup, Georgia Postage not included 

Bright Queen 50c each Postpaid 


Sunny-Land Package Bees-—Pure Italians... assy A; CASWELL 


New Orleans, La. 











Ready early in April. 
Prompt shipment from oy - “ 
2-Ib. pkg. with young queen, $2.00; 3-tb. it | 
pkg. with queen, $2.60; 10 pkg. orders, a ian Bees 


5% off; 25 pkg. orders, 10% off. Safe de- 


livery guaranteed. No disease. 
; .. ©. ROACH and Queens 


2960 Queen St., Dearborn, Mich. Tel. 1928-W From a strain that has been disease re- 
sisting for 15 years. Good honey-gatherers. 
Write for prices. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- R. D. JENKINS, 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS San Benito, Texas 

E. E. LORD FLOYD ANDERSON 
Bainbridge, Ga Hilton, Ga. 


Sowhatchee Aiaries 


BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Italian Bees and Queens 


HILTON, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 


TUPELO, GALLBERRY APIARIES 


and Located in Florida 
MIXED HONEY and Georgia 
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York’sPackage Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 


Preparedness is the order of the day and we are better prepared than 
ever to give service on any quantity. Anything less than highest quality 
bees, full weight packages, and the best of shipping are high at any 
price. 

Prices in U. S. funds or equivalent 


Young laying queens, 1 to 24, 75c each; 25 ta 99, 65c each; and 100 or 
more at 60c each. 


2-1b. pkg. bees with queens, 1 to 24, ..................05, $2.00 each 
25 to 99, $1.90 each, and 100 or more at ................... 1.75 each 
S-. pice. eee Wie Gees, 1 OO OS, ... 2. wc ccccccccccs. 2.50 each 
25 to 99, $2.40 each, and 100 or more at .................. 2.25 each 


There is no time to lose, place your order now for shipping date want- 
ed. Full weights, freedom from disease, safe arrival, and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 








DOES 


Experience 
PAY? 


For nearly 60 years the Weaver 
family have been in the bee busi- 
ness. We believe that we know 


DIXIELAND'’S 
Leathet-Colored Italians 


The best stock of Leather-Colored Itali- 
ians—queens and package bees. Our 
strain of bees has been improved 
through years of testing, and selecting 
queens from a strain of Dark Leather- 
colored Italian queens that was original- 
ly imported from Italy. These years of 
testing and selecting have produced a 
gentle, hardy, and as good a honey pro- 
ducer as can be found on the market 











how to produce and ship good 
queens and packages. That for 
quality and service we are second 
to none. No disease. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Caucasians — Italians 


2-Ib. pkgs. +S. ee. Queens 
1-25 $2.15 $2.85 $ .70 
26-99 2.00 2.65 65 
100-up 1.85 2.50 60 


Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 














today. 


2-Ib. pkg. with selected queen ....$2.00 
3-ID. pkg. with selected queen .... 2.50 
4-Ib. pkg. with selected queen .... 3.00 
Selected untested queens, each ... .60 


Write for prices on larger lots. 
Book your order now and reserve your 
shipping date. Once we fill your enners, 
you will always be satisfied with our 
prompt service, full weight, low su- 
persedure, and safe arrival. 


You must be satisfied. 


DIXIELAND APIARIES 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 
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Italian Package Bees and Queens. 
Try Our Introduced-queen Package © 


We guarantee these queens introduced 100%). Our 31 
years’ experience with bees insures you highest quality. 
With Queen 1-49 50 or more 
2-poung packages $1.65 $1.60 
3-pound packages 2.15 2.10 
4-pound packages 2.65 2.60 
5-pound packages 3.15 3.10 


Untested Queens 55 .50 
Tested Queens 1.10 1.00 


Packages with the queen caged same price. For comb 
packages add 40c to above prices for each comb. For 
queenless packages deduct prices of queens in quantity from 
packages quoted above. 


D. C. Jackson Apiaries, Funston, Georgia, U.S.A. 











WHY! We are prepared to give 
e you better service--- 


Quality Quantity Experience 


We believe experience to be a good teacher. With 20 years’ experience in queen- 
rearing and package shipping, with 6000 nuclei and 3000 colonies to draw from, we 
are prepared to give you quality bred queens and bees. 


Can furnish— 
Light or leather-colored Italian bees and queens. 


We furnish health certificate with all shipments, prompt delivery, full weight 
packages and young queens. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 


——PRICES——— 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen 3-Ib. pkg. with queen Queens 
l- 50 .... $1.75 1- 50 .... $2.25 ao i... OH 
50-100 .... 1.70 50-100 .... 2.20 50-100 .... 55 


(Write for prices on larger orders) 
F. O. B. Payable in U. S. funds. 


The Ideal Apiaries, Estill, South Carolina 
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KNIGHT'S 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Leather-Colored Italians 
The Best Honey-Gatherers 





Don’t Cripple 
Your Business 


| 
Inferior bees can cause you 
a honey failure. 


We can supply you the best quality 


PACKAGE BEES 


headed with 


“Quality Plus” Queens 


| Prices including queens 
You specify the time, we will do | 


the rest. kg. ey — a 

. 1-to-49 50-up 1to 9 $210 $240 $350 $3.50 

th ate pein 23 18 HS gi 348 
NE, Sed wii $2.00 $1.90 100 hs . . : 

3-16. with young Pp 80 235 295 3.55 
WE. hc was 250 2.40 Queenless packages, deduct 65c. 

Nuclei prices and literature on | Select young laying queens, 75c 

request. each; 10 or more, 65c each. All 


queens guaranteed mated pure. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


“They Produce” 
Rossman & Long 


Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
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